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TRAINING NEEDS IN GERONTOLOGY 



/ THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1973 

a 

U.S. Senato, 
Special Committee on Aging, 

Washington, D,0. 
Thti eoniniittc'L' mot, piU'Siiunt to ivrc^ss, iif 10 n.iii. in mom VMS. 
Dirksen Senate Oilico P>uil(ling, Soniitoi- Lawloii (^liilcs ])n'si<lin^^ 
Present : Senators Chiles, Fong, and Giirney, 

Also present: William E. Oriol, staff director; David Affeldt, chief 
eoiinsel ; Deborah Kilmer, professional staff member; Jobn (Iny Miller, 
minority staff director; Kobert M. M. Seto, minority counsel; Patri- 
cia Oriol, chief clerk: Gerald Strickler. printing assistant; and Ann 
Todaro, clerk. 

Senator Chiles. We will reconvene our hearings. 

Mr. Knrzman, I would like to thank you and your colleagues for 
appearing before the committee to describe the administration's policy 
pertaining to training in the field of aging. 

I would also like to note that Dr. Arthur Flemming was sworn in 
as U.S. Commissioner on Aging just 2 days ago. Dr. Flemming, I will 
repeat what has already been said to you .so often before: The Nation 
is fortunate that a man of youi* stature ^nd complete dedication has 
decided to lead the Adniiniatration on iVging at a challenging time in 
its development. It is a pleasure to have yon here today. 

Dr. Fi.KMMTXo. Thank you very much. 

OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR LAWTON CHILES, PRESIDING 

Senator C'hiles. .^<=5 you are aware, tlic committee conducted a hear- 
ing earlier this wee;c. Eepresentatives from gerontological programs 
at colleges and universities testified. I v/as very impressed with the 
interest and enthusiasm of these witnes&is, particularly the students, 
who explained what would happen to their aging program and their 
personal careers if the administration's proposal to "phase out" train- 
ing funds for aging programs were implemented. The witnesses agreed 
that their aging programs would be seriously curtailed. In one in- 
stance, the entire piogram would probably be terminated. 

Dr. Albert Wilson, director of the aging studies program at tlie Uni- 
versity of South Florida, .said that if the Federal funding is phased 
out. program will not attract the ''second-caiver'" students who 
make up a large percentage of their program. The cutoff would sei-i- 
ously curtail the capacity of the program to give technical assistance 
to the developing community programs whicli the university now as- 
sists. Students accompanying Dr. Wilson testified that without the help 



of F(m1(M'ji1 stipends tlioy would liave to foiej^o tlicir ronuiiitincnt to tlio 
field of gerontology or would havu to attend courses part time and be 
detained in obtaining their degi^e. 

PiiASK Otn^ Training Funds 

The suddenness of the administration's decisicvi to phase out tliese 
training funds "allowed no ^vay for universities lo respond with alter- 
native means of maintaining their programs," according to T>r, Walter 
Beattie. director of the All-University Gerontology Center at S^'racuse 
TTniversity. Dr„ Beattie went on to say that '*for many programs tlie 
result of this sudden withdrawal of support is the eradication of a 
number of gerontology training programs throughout the United 
States and the serious weakening of all such programs." Dr, Beattie 
was testifying nor only for his program .it Syracuse hut on behalf of 
the Association for Gerontology in Higliei' Education whicli represents 
26 university aging programs. 

The second half of our hearing concentrated on tlie impoi'tauce of 
training programs to minority agcul. Dr. Percil StaTiford, director of 
the Center on Aging at California State University In San T)iego said : 

TIkm-c are too fvw iiursons tniinod to work with o1<1(m' pooiilc in general, jiial 
til !'!'(> is iin pvcii A^reater for trained persons to serve^ a variety of onjjii<- 
iiiHl other minority older people. If persouj^ are goiii?: to he frnined in any way to 
work with older people, tliey sluaad have the appropriate knoweldj?e to he effec- 
tive with wliatever cnlturally different persons they are sei'ving. 

Student loans that are proposed by the administration as alterna- 
tives to the training grnnts, in Dr. Stanford's view, \vou1d he almost 
useless to the minority student. Cultui-al harriers would prevent these 
persons frona obtaining such loans, and ''many banks are carefully 
screening the persons who they wish or do not wish to receive sucli 
loans." With no credit history themselves or within their family hack- 
ground, it would be extremely difficult for these students to obtain a 
loan. 

Students from the Institute on Aging at Fedenjl City College fold 
the committee that without Federal stipends they and most of the 
students in their program ''will have to drop out.'' The stipend paid 
for their tuition plus related expenses such as textbooks, transporta- 
tion, and so forth. One of the students stated tliat she felt "an obliga- 
tion to make a contribution in bettering their lot (elderly)." Without 
the support from Federal funds, she would ha\-e not been able to ob- 
tn in the degree to satisfy her goal to work for the needs of the aging. 

Personnel, Despeilmtsly NREnrn 

Assessing tlie testimonies of these witnesses, as well as the expan- 
sion of services under the Older Americans Act, it appefii-s to me that 
the need for personnel trained in the gerontology field is not only 
desperately needed but is now suffering from the lack of specialists in 
the field. With services for the elderly increasing and the aged popu- 
lation growing considerably, this gap between the nimiber of services 
and personnel to man these programs is dan.i:^erously wide. Many of 
those already working with programs for the elderly have specialties 
in other fields and never have had training in matters of the aged and 



the ajL>-iii<5 process. In fact, ojic of the answci's to my survey of 'geron- 
tological pi'o<^i'anns said : 

Tii most cases, services ti) okler i)ooi)le were iioi :is orri'ctivo iis iiossibic ]jcca\isi* 
of the individuals who were frequently dedicated but untrained in the field of 
^gerontology. Tliey were competent within their own specialties, but their lack of 
knowledge of aging, both in terms of the processes and some of the problems re- 
sulting from the processes of nging, liuiited their effectiveness in carrying out 
their responsibilities. 

In my opinion, it is essential fcr tins countrv to e.stahlish and oper- 
ate profz:rarns which aiv. sound and effective in meeting the needs of 
oiir elderly and this means supplying siiflicient manpower to staff the 
services oui' legislation crcate.s. 

Senator Fong, do you have a statement ? 

Senator Foxo. Mr. Chairman, I have no statement. 

T ain very interested to hear the testimony of Mr. Kurznian and Mr. 
F lemming. T want to welcome thein to the coininittee. 

Senator Chtt.es. Senator Gui-ney ? 

Senator Gttknky. No statement. 

Senator Cititjcs. Mi*. Kui'/nb^m. we would now like to have your 
testimony. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN KURZMAN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
LEGISLATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE; ACCOMPANIED BY HON. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
COMMISSIONER, ADMINISTRATION ON AGING; HON. JOHN ZAPP, 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR HEALTH; AND GERALD D. 
LaVECK, PH. D., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHILD 
HEALTH AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. KuitzMAN. Thank you, Mr. C]hainnan. We arc very pleased to 
liavc this opportunity to ap])eai' beioi'o you and your committee today. 

r would like to inti*oduce foi' the benefit of the com mi 'ee each of the 
associiites who are here with me today: Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, yon 
have ali'endy identified, to my mid-left, foi'mer Seci*etary of HEW, 
and sworn in just 2 da^ys ago. as you noted, as Commissioner of the 
Adininisti-ation on Aging; on my mid-ri<>'ht is Dr. Gerald LaVeck. 
who is Director of the National Institute oi Child Health and Human 
Development of the National Institutes of Health, also within HEW; 
on his ripht is Dr. John Zapp, who is Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Legislation (Health). 

We have with us today, and available to answer questions as well. 
Dr. Clai'k Tibbitts who is Director of Training in the Administration 
of Aging; ^ Dr. LeRoy Duncan who is Chief of the Adult Develop- 
ment and Aging Branch of the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development; and Mi*. Richai'd Rowe, who is Deputy Dii'ector 
of the Division of Student Assistance in the Office of Education. 

Variei^ of Carekii Choices 

Mr. Chairman, in answer to some of the comments you hav^e made 
about the witnesses who have testified earlier, the President's 1974 
budget request, we feel, together with certain administrative actions, 
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lays tht! fri'oiimhvork I'oi' increaspd involveiiu^nt bv the odiicationjil 
community in the fioJcl of airing, ^^'c" fool tlio adininistnit ion slnUcoy 
and proposal lioiv makes it i)ossil>l(' i'ni- both midorirradnalcs and 
i^nulnatp stndcnts to make carcoi' choicos among a varioty of cato- 
gorical programs and v. itli institutions wliicli ju'cvido inducements tc) 
tliose. students to answering tlic sp(-cia1 field. 

Wo l)elicvc a .student clioice policy will i)ennit tlicm to make a choice 
amonfr a variety of fields and many of tliem will continue to choose 
and we think in ^'•reater numbers in vip,w of the increased funding 3^ou 
have referred to in service programs which the administration and the 
Congress have proposed and arc^ about to imidement. 

The new ])olicv you are proposing would phase out this set of al- 
most a half dozen very specific categorical training ])rogranis. vlirected 
not ioward student aid but fii'St ioward the institutions which can 
oIlVi- aid to students in these narrow fields: Social woi'k. vocational 
rehabilitation, aging, and other so::ial services and most health-related 
disciplines. 

Of course, this committee is most interested in the impact of this 
policy proposal on the field of aging alone. I want to point out it is a 
proposal we are making in a number of fields, includin aging, to move 
to student aid rather than institutional. Again, at the outset and con- 
sistent with what you have heard from other witnesses, we do believe 
there will be an accounting and increasing demand for persons who 
have completed both undergraduate and graduate programs to enable 
fhcm to help operate programs in the field of aging. We have indi- 
cated, not only the Older Americans Act. expansion of service ])r()- 
grams, l)ut the new supplemental security iiu'ome program which was 
enacted as part of the Social Security amendments of 1072. This de- 
mand will be met in oiir view only as educational institutions which 
are now involved in the field of aging strengthen the programs as 
new ones decide to make the commitment in this field. 

The President's 1074- budget, when coupled with administrative 
actions which will be described later in this testimony, is designed to 
(»ncourage the iiivolvement of the educational community in the field 
of aging. This encouragement will be provided through increased 
student aid. strengthened reseai'ch and demonsti*ation j^rogiams. ^lie 
development of comprehensive and coordinated rervice programs, and 
the provision of other training opportunities. 

SlTTDRXT FlXANCIAI> TXCKXI IMIS 

First of alb let us look at the area of student aid. Under a policy 
of Federal support of categorical training ]):'0granis. students often 
make career decisions on the basis of which program provides the most 
attractive financial incentives. Once the pi*ogram has been completed 
there is no assurance that the student will continue to work in the 
field for which he has been trained. 

The administration believes that this Nation should do everything 
])ossible to remove the financial problem as a barrier to the pursuit of 
educational goals in the field of higher education, in these half a dozen 



Ileitis. It hi»li('V('^ that substantial pro<:!;ress toward tlu» adiievoment oT 
such a i>o!i] can ho made tlirough a P'edcral <^oncral student assistance 
l)ro<Trani, public and private scholarship and loan pro<*:ranis, and work 
proirnuns — whicli at times may be su])sidi'/ed in part by public funds 
aiul I'aniily savin<Ts. 

Consistent As'ith tins jjolicy tlie President's 1974 bud'^et proposed 
full fundiu*; for a new pro^-nun of basic opportunity <j:rants for undcr- 
*rraduate edurati{)ii anthorixed l)y tlie Education Amendments of 1972 
a/id ])rovided for work stiKly funds and ^niaruTiteed and subsidized 
studont loans I'oi' both underixi'achiate and graduate* traiuini>'in .i^enei'a] 
through the student choice mechanism which I have mentioned. 

Wc believe tlnit in total, this represents an increase of $r)00 million 
in additional P>deral student aid over the amount spent in fiscal year 
197o, The Con^rress chan^jed the mixture of aid hut concurred with the 
administration's proposed increase. 

As a I'esult of the combined nctiou proposed by the President and 
modified by the Congress, it is estimated that during the academic 
year 1071. tins proposal in the budget represciits an increase of $500 
million, oucdialf million dollars in addition and 400,000 to 500,000 
undergraduate students will receive $122 million under the basic o])- 
portnnity grants program; that approximately 1 million undergrad- 
uates and graduate students will receive guaranteed student loans 
with many of the undergraduates in this group also receiving basic 
opportunity grants; that 560,000 undergraduate and graduate students 
will be employed in work-study programs; and that 2,56:'; colleges and 
universities will be in a position to make direct loans to approximately 
(11.1,000 undergraduate and graduate students. These Federal pro- 
grams will, of coiu'se, Ix^ supplemented by public and private scholar- 
ship and loan programs. 

YwKv: CnoiCK ov C.\i;kki{s 

Under this student aid policy — as contrasted with a policy of offer- 
ing student stipends for the specific categorical programs — both under- 
gi'aduate and graduate students will receive assistance irrespective of 
their career choices. This means that career choices will not be related 
to solving innnediate financial problems. Beginning next September, 
400,000 students wull be free to make these choices on the basis of career 
op])ortnnities ami their own aptitude, interests, and couunitnients. 

Senator Fong. What you arc saying, Mr. Kiirzmau, is that instead 
of saying this is a stipend for this particular ^YOrk. a student will get 
a basic opportunity grant and can choose whatever he Welshes? 

Mr. Kin^zMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Senator FoNO. And that the administi*ation feels that by granting 
stipends, yon 'just funnel one man into one position whereas if you 
have a basic opportunity grant it gives all of the students who have 
these grants tlie opportunity to go into every field and to take portions 
of some fields? 

Mr. Kuuz:max. Exactly, Senator Fong. We think this is a uuich 
more equitable way for Federal assistance which now, of course, is on 
a nnich greater scale than the scales of the pre-existing narrow cate- 
gorical programs in the half dozen specialized fields. Tt is much more 
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oqiiitahle. in our view, to distribute tlic iiiiuls to students and permit 
tlicni to make tluiir cai'eei' choices as you Jiave indicated. 

WHiat wc think will come out oi tliis is a great interest and a great 
sense of conunitment towai'd tlic field of aging among numy students 
wlu) will see the demand that is there for ti ained personnel — a demand 
that will increase immensely by reason of the great expansion that 
tlie chairman has referred to'in both the older Americans pi'ogram and 
the supplemental security income pro<r;ram — so we have no qualms 
about ^vherc the trained -manpower will, in fact, emerge. We think 
I hey clearly will under this program of saident choices. 

Senator Ciumcs. "WTrnt nuikes yon think that when you have a new 
program and you are trying, in effect, to attract students to it? The 
same fhm^ applies to the logic of giving unfettc'ed money. Tt made 
sense to give tne inom-y back to the local j^olice dejiartnients and lei 
them do what they wnnted to, but we also decided \\e wanted to do 
something important about drugs in the country. This is something we 
need to attark specifically, and something all tlu^ way down through 
the line, so eai'mai'ked money for drugs. Wi^ ]Mit a si)e( inl and co- 
oi'dinating bi'anch into the I'esident office to foordinate the attack on 
drugs. T though we were trying to attack the ])i'oblem of aging that 
\vuy. 

Now. yon say we are just going to let it swim with all of the other 
jM'ograms? 

Tncreaskd Stitdent Aid 

Mr. KrnzMAiV. Mi'. Chaii'num, let me answer this two ways. Firsi 
of all, we nre talking about very gi'eat increased student aid as com- 
pared with tlie totals involved in the a::^ing training programs which 
we Mre seeking to phase out. The scale is just entirely different, 

Second, we are not relying alone on 'he student aid program; we 
arc also ivlying on other factors wliich I have not yet gotten to in my 
statement which we think will also tend to involve the institutions of 
higher education, in the field of training for gerontology; so that we 
arc not leaving it entirely to chance, not by any means; the induce- 
ments are cleai'ly .here, where free choice is provided. 

Senator Fono. Ts it the feeling because there is a stipend there for 
that pavtic\dar stndy, that these students who need the financial he!]) 
choose it. but that does not necessarily mean tliey are very intei'ested 
in the particular study ? 

Ml*. KrnzMAN. That is correct, Seiiatoi' Fong. Tn part, we are talk- 
ing about a number of fields of national interest wducli do not have 
specialized training programs. 

What we have none through the accretion over the years of these 
half do/en very specific, very nanow training ])rogranis, without 
going to specific institutions, than goni^j seeking the student, is tliat 
wo have really skewered the pattern of aid in a disproportionate way. 

It is not necessarily representing any demand factor at all; and in 
fact. T do not know tliat it necessarily matches the Congi*c3S sense of 
national priorities either because many fields do not have specialized 
training programs in which clearly the Congress and the administra- 
tion together have great responsibility.^ 

Senator Fong. As the committee is interested in the question of the 
aging, naturally it is interested in seeing that aging training costs be 
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provided If you just give the money to students witliout funneling' it 
to tlie institution, wliat would happen to the institutional program? 

Mr. KuRZMAN. We think the institutional program, Senator Fong, 
will continue. In fact, they will have available to them resources in 
greater amounts than they have had under these narrow programs, as 
I said. ) 

Senator CiniiKS. How? 

RlCSKARCH AND DeMONSTIU'JIOX GkANTS 

Mi\ KuHZMAN. What we are talking about is reseaixili and develo])- 
. inejit wliicli we are seeking institutional participation. These institu- 
. tions can and should offer training opportunities for both undergradu- 
ates and graduates. Much of their income could derive from the re- 
search and demonstration grants whicli the Administration on Aging 
will be anaking to them; similarly, this Is true in the case of tlie 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Development. . 

Senator Fong. How does that tie into cejitei-s for airing studies 
that now have the use of some research grants and special training 
programs? 

Mr. KuRZMAN. We anticipate. Senator, that those very same centei-s 
will be participating in research and demonstration programs and 
their students Avill be participating in the student aid program. If I 
may, I would like to work through this statement and then I think 
perli:vps yon will see the pattern. 

Senator Gtjrkey. Just one question on this part 'ucfore you leave it. 

You made the statement, and I quote : "Once the programs have 
l)een completed, there is no assurance the student will continue to 
work in the field for which he has been trained." 

Do you have som? statistics shoxying that he has been trained to do 
a certain work in the field of gerontology and he has left it? 

, Mr. KuRzarAN. I do not know. Senator Gurney. We would be happy 
to try to supply that for the record. 

Senator GtOTNey. I wish you would. That woukvbe useful inforina- 
tioii for us. 

Senator Chiles. Maybe Dr. Tibbitts could help us with that ques- 
tion? . 

Dr, TiBuiTTS. We are receiving the first results of an evaluation 
atudy made of the students who nave left our program through last 
September, It appears through the preliminary results about 77 per- 
cent of all who are employed now are in the field of aging." 

Senator Guuney. Are in the field of what ? 

Dr, TiBBiiTS. Of aging, serving older people. 

Senator Chiltss. Seventy -seven percent ?^ 

Dr. TiBBrrrfl. Yes, o^ those who are working. 

Senator GuiarsiY. To put it another way, you have lost about 25 
percent of those !V 

Dr. Tibbitts. On the surface, that appears to be right. We have not 
lost that proportion, however- Quite a number return to school to work 
toward u himier degree, usually a doctorate in gerontology. 
9 » Senator Chiles. That was 77 percent of all employed? 



aa • See anp. 2, Item 1, i\ ICO, for prepared stjitement of Clark Tlb!)lts, Director, Dlvlulon 
of Manpower Development, Administration on Aglns, Ofllce of Hnmnn Development, 
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Dr. TiBBiiTS. Of all who are employed. Those who are employed 
and tliose who arc in school amount to GO pei'cent of the total wno left 
school through last September. 

Senator Chili:s. W(u1, would you fiirnisli the committee statistics on 
that so we cionld get souie feel for tliat? 

Mr. Kuiiz:man". The total number of students who left school throu.gli 
September .1972 was 725. Eighty- three percent left by graduation : the 
reniiunder for a variety of other reasons. The distribution of t\\o<M 
who left for all reasons, according to employment status at the time of 



file study in rlanuar}^ 1973, was as foJlows: 

Percent 

Ei«l)3o.vjnent status : (listrWutwn 

Kin ployed, sorving older i)eoi}le wholly or i)ai'UiiHy '. 

A'Jiuploycd, not servinj; older i)eo3)le r.> 

In school seeking a liigher degree ^ (> 

Seeking work . . 8 

Not in the lahor force « . 4 



Total : - 100 



Thus, (>0 peixieut of the total number of students who completed or 
left their jn'ograms for other reasons ai'e employed in the (leld of aginir 
or have returned to school for a higher degree. 

Eight percent were looking for suitable eini)loynient, principally 
in tho field of aging, 

Approxiinntely, one-lniM of the 19 percent employed but not in tl-iC 
field of aging had sought jobs in Avhich thej^ could Berve older people. 
They reported that they AAjoiild return to the field of nging when a job 
jippro[)i'ijito to their training appeared. 

Strong Inteukst roii Aokd 

It is of interest, iilso, that i)G percent of tlio total group report e<l that 
they had had or acquired through the traiiiing program a strong in- 
terest in the geroJitolo^ical lield. 

We believe that an mereasing number. of students, having been as- 
sured of assistance in removing financial barriers, will be cnallengod 
bv the rapidly unfolding career opportunities in the field of aging and 
will decide to enter the field. In most instances these decisions will be 
based ()n a sti'ong commitment to tJie Jield of a^jing rather than on tlie 
conclusion that the linancirtl assijstunce for a trai^iing program in aging 
is more attractive than a training program in some other area. 

This ti-end in the directioji of undergraduate and graduate students 
deciding to enter the field of agiiig can be accelerated by developing 
and making aviiilable to both undergraduate. and graduate students 
better infoi'mation on career opportunities hi the field of aging and 
better supply-demand data. The administration intends to take tlic 
]nitii?.tive in making such information available. 

In addition, undergraduate, and graduate students will be encour- 
aged to enter the field of agmg as a. result of steps that are being taken 
to sti'engthen the Federal Government's participation in research and 
demonstration program in the field 6f agmg. 

In his message on aging on Mai-ch 23, 1972, tlie President said: 

.\yjiat we need is a comprehensive, coordinated research program, one w]bieb 
includes discipUnes ranging from biomedical research to transp(^Ttation systems 
analysis, from psychology nnc^ sociology to management science and economics. 
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In onlcr to cany out this I'jcsidcMititi! iiiajul:ilt\ t'ollowiii;:- ,st(^[)s 
niv bcijjo- taken : 

(1) Thci Socivturv of Ileahlu Education, and Welfare, as CI .iirni:in 
of the Cabinct-lcvol Domestic Council on Aging, antl wiili th ? con- 
currence of L'le i*re.si(lenl. has authorized and directed i\w ('oiuniis- 
sioner on Aging to establish and to chair an interagency working 
group in the iiehl oi' aging. The primary resj;onsibility of this group 
will l)e to estnblisli. working through the Cabinet -level committee, ob- 
jective's and j>ri(>»J ities foi' the use ol' the ( io\-ernn]ojit's exis. ing aul hori- 
ties and I'csources in the field of aging, :uu[ to develop and iiui)lement 
acrossdlied)0}ir(l action programs based on these object i\'es and 
priori 1 ies, 

Ix'i'KUAOENcv Task Fokck 

The Conunissioner on Aging, as chairman of this working 
gjnup. will immediately establish an interagency task iorce in the 
ai'ea ol* research in aging which, under the tlirection of an executive 
cbainuan will be charged uith the responsibility of establishing oi)jee- 
i ives and prit)rities and de\eloj)ing and implementing action [)r()grams 
in the broatl area of aging research as de lined by the President. 

Sonic of the agencies thai will be invoh'ed in the (Un-eloi)ment ol' 
this coniprchensi\e and coordinated research pi'ogram called for by 
the Presitlent will be the following : The Xational Institute of Health, 
the National Institute of Mental Healtlu the National Center for 
Health Services Kesearch and Development, the Administration . on 
Aging, the So<'ial Seeurity Administration, the Veterans' Adminis- 
tration, the Department of Housing and Urban Development, the De- 
partment of Transportation, the Atomic Energy Connnission, the 
National Science Foundation, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, and tlu^ h^w Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
t ion. 

Several examples scj-ve to illustrate the potential of this approach. 
'I'he Administ T'at ion on Aging is slated to spend $7 million on r(^S(»arch 
and demonstration for fiscal yeai- 1974; the National Institute of Child 
Ileal th and IFuman Development has avaihible in fiscal year 1074 
i^ll.S million for r-esearch and tiaining; the Atomic Energy Connnis- 
sion spent $4.5 million for aging-related research in 107.*^. 

Senator Chiles. How did they spend that money ? 

Mr. IvTTRZMAX. Dr. Fleirming. perhaps von have sonu* detail on 
that? 

Senator Ciiilks. T am afraid we are going to have to ruii for a vote. 
The vote is in progress so we will have to recess for about 5 miuntes. 

AFTKU RECESS 

Mr. KiTKZMAN. I think where we bi'oke, you asked a question about 
the illustrative refeience to $4.5 million for the Atonnc Energy Com- 
mission spending to nging in research in fiscal year 107»^ and T had just 
turned to Dr. Elemming on that. 

Dr. Elemming, do yon want to pick up? 

T)i\ ELT'::\rMTXCi. The paragraph refers to a section of the report on 
the administration's response to the recommendations of the dele- 
gates to the 1071 White House Conference on Aging and that is being 



attju'luHl as a i)arl ol tlie testiiuony."* [| dot's dcsci iho in some detail 
what oacli oiu* of tlioso a<»o.ncies is doinir or contonjplntos cloin<r in fhe 
Hold. Witli regard to the Atomic Energy roinniip>ioiK it says : 

Tlu» (.'uvrent rejionrcli by tUo. Atniuic Fiu^vj;/ t:oiuini>;si(>ii is tUretttnl low.u'il 
the :^ojil of (ihtjui'/nj; a bciior niHlerstniidin.u' (»(' Hie effoots of riullation on the 
bod.v over linio, iiK^IinUTi^' the loUitlonshii) to the degenerath e proref^so^^ rosponsi- 
lile f(ir soiiesvenco. 

It <ioes on to dt'S< rihe that in more detail and \)\ nayiuir the pi'o- 
jected level of Inndiiis^j in l\seal year U>Ti^ for the si'i])|i(>Vi of research 
on a£rin<r at AlCC-owned onsite lahoi'afories and niVsite contractor 
fa<'ilitips is $4.5 million. The same kind r)f in formiif ion. Mr. (Iiai! tnan, 
is provided in connection with each one of (he afrencies de-^«'ril)ed. 

Air. KiTKZMAX. The Veterans' Adndnist ration is an iiinsi ration 
where w sp(»nd nearly ^ir* iiilllion fni- ri'sesnrh foi' nijfiiii:- in 

The nature and extent of the ]> resent and pnssilde invi^lvenient ()\' 
these agencies is set f{)rtli in u section entitled "A rj']>ort t»n the ad- 
ministration's continniut^ ivj^ponse to the recon.mendations nf the 
doleprate? to the IpTl White ITonse Conference on AiJ:in.L^" and is at- 
tached to this testimony * so that, with voiii- ])erniis?if)n. il can Ijecoine 
a part of the re<'ord of tliis hearin:r. 

Pin:sn>KXT\s 1*i:ooi:a:\i (^rrMNnn 

The l^resident's directive to develop a comprehensive and i-o<n'di- 
nated research and demonstration piooTani foi- the field of a<iinu" will 
have tlie followin^^ results for collej^es and universities: 

It will provide them with a clear picture ( f the Federal Oovevn- 
ment'p objectives. 

Tt will nrake clear how each Fedei'al department and a^ein'y lits into 
these objectives. 

It will identify the sums avaihdde to the Federal departments and 
airencies for research and demonstration prograins in ai^inir. 

It will .^pell out the ]^rocedures to be IVdlowed 1>y the i-rille^es and 
universities that have tlie competency and th(^ desire to paiti^'ipate 
in the programs of (me or more of the agencies. 

As a result, if a college or university receives <>'vau(s Uw purtlei- 
pation in one r>r more op the Federal Gf^vernment's I'^T-earch pro^rrams, 
it will have the followini: results in the area of trainin<r for work in the 
fieldof a^n'n<r. 

The mcanintcful involvement of the college or university in this 
aspect of the field of ai^in^r— with financial support from the Federal 
Government, — will caj^tnre tlie attention of both under^j^radnate and 
graduate students and will help to attract them to the field of a<»'iiig. 

The budgets on which the grants will i)e based will prov ide for com- 
pensating faculty members for that portion of their time spent on the 
project or ]>ro3ects and will help, therefore, to attract and retain schol- 
ars in the field of gerontology. 

The budgets on which the grants will he based will provide for in- 
volving and compensating both undergraduate and gr-uluate studenis 
for participation in the projects and will help, therefore, to provide 

* See app. 1, Item 3. p. 151. 

* See app. 1» Item 3. p, 151. 
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tliem with v.oitliwlnlp lo;u-iii]i<r pxyiiM-iaiicoR and {iddit-ioiinl nnaneiiil 
losoiirces, 

Scnjitor Ofiiijcs, J low inucli ni o those gnuits going t.r> be ? 

M\\ KiJKZMAN, WelL we have tvied to give a pai'tial listing here, 
Mi\ Cliaii'inuu. in the connnent we were reading;, it is only partial 
because the in<era<>;ency oroiip Jias not yet actually pinned flown all 
of these bnt the ones that are pinned do^vn are there and you see $7 
million in fiscal 1974 for AoA phis $11.8 million for NICHD! 

Senator Cuilks. Ts^ow, yon are ta!ldn<r nboat this $4,r} niidion ilie 
AEC is goiiig to spend ? 

Mr, KuRZAfAN, We are talking about a sum of all of the agencies 
listed, all of the participants in this interdepartmiMital effort, to pull 
togethej- all of the aging related researri: and demonstration funds 
that theexocnnve branch lias a viiilable. 



Si'iiutor r'lni.F.s. It looks like soniebody did a lot of reseaivh to go 
to look at all of the agencies to find out any urea wiiori' that i elates 
to aging, srx'li as AEC^; and now 3-011 are using that figure to say: 
'*Look, we are giving x number of dollars in grants," I do not see how 
this will benefit training students or how tJiis will benefit universities, 
this $4.5 million AEC is given ? 

Mr. KuKZMAN". jjet me say two things. Ck^arly, the rcs])onsibility of 
these other agencies in\'olves an aspect of aging as we have indicated: 
the AEC is concerned with the eil'ects of radiation, and the cttects of 
radiation clearly have an important role in the process so this is why 
thoy are conducting this kind of i-c search. 

Sf'Tiator CiiniKS, This money is ^^oing to be spent prior to any deci- 
sion to change the other provisioLS of the grants; this is ^riomcthing 
you reached out and foun((, but that money will be spent, that researcli 
is going to go on. Nothing, no decii^uon of any changeover Las influ- 
enced AEC to get into this field ? 

Mr. KuJWMAN. I do not think that is (luite fair, Mr. (Miairnuin, I 
woukl be happy to turn to Dr. Flemming on this, who is, after all 
going to head this task force. The efl'ort we are attempting to make 
luuv is to see to it that the agencies, when they are working on relevant 
aging research, make sure that it is pulled together in a coordinated 
way. I do not tliink t])at is an irrelevant I'csponse at all. 

I think it is a key to how can himg this elemen'. of the Federal 
Govermnent's work whicli is clearly not incurable. Ft i? again lil%e 
student aids, a whole different order of magnitude \vhen you add it 
up fT'om these narrow categorical training grants programs we are 
proposing to phase out. 

Dr. Fu'.MMiNG, Ml', ChairmaJi, I apprCiuate your questions on this 
because I think this can be a vei y importani develo])ment in tei'ms of 
the involvement of tlie educational comnnmity in the field of aging. 

You have listed here, I think, about 13 departments and agencies of 
the F(ideral Government that have authority and resources for carry- 
ing forward reseai^ch prograjus in the field of aging. Tijey liave been, 
by and large, ti'aveling their own paths as they have used these author- 
ities and resources. 
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l^y direction, wv will brino- Miuni to^etlu'r and we will insist on tlie 
(lovelopiiient of connnon objec-ti\'o:>. We will insist on tlu; development 
of priorities as junong those objective's: wo will insist on the develop- 
inent of acl ion pi'Oirrain.s de.si<xaed to canw owl tliose objectives. We will 
insist on decisions and :i.<>'reenients as to tlu* amounts of money that 
each agenev intends to put into these programs. This liavini} been 
accomplished, the information on objectives, priorities, programs, and 
the Jigencies that are partieipatiuiX in the '^peei/i<* i)ri)<>r;un will i>e made 
avuihiblc to tlie echicational comniunity. 

"A\' A(jin:i:o I'l^ox Ovkiiam. Poi.icv" 

1 will provide one fociil point to *.\iiich the edncational <*oninmnity 
(•an turn so that they w'll know when they raji njake applicatioji I'oV 
resea roll and demonsti. tion grants and will know that in making those 
applications that they arc making them consistent with an agieed 
upon overiill policy. 

These research and demonstration projv-ct api)lications will incor- 
poiate budgets for the operaticn of each one of the projects. Those 
budgets can and will include sums of money to pay in part the mem- 
bers of tlie faculty who will be participating in the project and they 
can include sums of money to conipcMisnte both undergraduate and 
gniduate students. In so doing, they will have the op.iortimit v of i)ar- 
tieipating in a project relating to their educational objectives *an<l th(\v 
will also, of course, be given some a.ssistance in connection with their 
own individual fuuuieial problems. 

When this program is implemented, tlie colleges and universities 
t;liat want to really become involved in the field of aging will have the 
opportunity for applying, not for just one, hut in manv instances, for 
a number of projects. Consequently, the basis for their Federal sup- 
port will be mucii broader in the field of aging than it is typically a» 
the present time. 

I can say, going back to my days as president of the Tuiversity of 
Oregon, if I were pi-esented with tins land of opportunity. I would 
seize it quickly and eagerly because I would recognize that it was giv- 
ing us an opportunity to became deeply involved in tli^ field of aging 
with a broad basis of support from tlie Federal Croverninent ratheV 
than having to depend on the ups and downs of just one particular 
program. 

Now, I think this has to be coupled with our discussion on student 
aid becanse thei-e is such a program for people who desire to pursue 
work in the field of aging. Students can take advantage of it and T am 
confident that they will. T \\m also confident that an increasing number 
of educatioiuil institutions, if ])resented with this kin({ of an oppor- 
tnnity, will make further conunitments to the field of aging and will 
attract more and more undergimluate and graduate students for par- 
ticipation in their program. 

Tf we ])ull all of this together and get it focused on common objec- 
tives nnd common ])riorlties. Further, wo will be making the most 
intelligent and effective use of the resources that the Congres.s has ap^ . 
propriatecl. I personally feel that this kind of activity is long overdue, 
both witliin the field of aging and in other fields, i^articnlarly as we 
relate to the educational community of this country. 
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Seiuitor Chiles. I think you have painted a very laudable goal and 
laudable picture. 

CllAN-NEMNc; FUNDS 

One ooueern 1 ^voiild have, though, when we are talking about Con- 
gress and we are tallcinn: about control, I would rather see the money 
channeled by Congress directly spelled out than to have it where it is 
going for aging and wc label that and we laiow wiiat we are spending 
in the now dolined AEC in using $4.5 million and that is not money 
that Congress has si)clled out to them to go for aging, for research 
or for any of these other agencies and I thnik that is where the Con- 
gress loses control over liow mfiny dollars we are spending and maybe 
imder this, the dollars will be very great, ma3''be greater than Congress 
would have directly appro])riated hut I do not know wliere the con- 
trols come in. 

Mv, Kt'rz^ian. Mr. Ciiairman, if I ma ♦ Miink the Congress will 
clearly have an opportunity and a respoii. iuility in passing on the 
i)n(lget jnstiiication and requests of each of the.e agencies. 

What we are trying to do is to identify funds> as Dr. Fleinming has 
indicated in these otlier agencies and to determine if they are carrying 
on logically. They have missions that relate clearly to the concerns 
of aging in researcli and demonstration which lias a very substantial 
impact on training. 

We tliink tlial those agencies' responsibilities will be focused by the 
kind of interagency work tliat Dr. Clemming is going to head and 
the Congress vpill have an opportunity for the first time to identify 
what tliose agencies are <loiag related to aging. If Congress legislates 
a specialized training program in addition to what these agencies are 
doing, we are talking about duplication and very possibly waste. The 
way to attack it is through the identification of the aging projects, 
objectives, and priorities in all agencies. In this way, we thimj you will 
have control and we will be accountable to the extent of developini^ 
and coordinating common objectives of the aging j)ro<;rams in 
agencies. 

Senator Gurxey. Tliis is an added new accountability that did not 
exist before, is that ci rrect ? 
]\rr. KuKZMAN. That is correct. 

Senator Gurxicy. An attempt to pin down and find out and define all 
we. are doing in the field of acrinir and put it under one common com- 
Tnission so people can underst:ind and see what we are doing? 

Co>r(;REssio>rAL Ixtknt 

Mr. KxTRz^irAx. Exactly. I think this was part of the intent of Con- 
gress in creating the Adniini.stration on Aging in the first instance. As 
you know, there is a »;reat detd of language in the act which suggests 
that the Adnainistration on Aging should be doing this. Wlmt we are 
trying to do is to put teeth into that directivii of the Congress and, an 
important step in this direction is the research and demonstration 
area. 

Senator Fono. Do I nndei^stand you, as Commissioner of Aging, 
will have this power? Will you be head of the interagency committee? 

20-702— 73— pt. 2 - a 
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Dr. Fj.i:.mmix(l Fii'st ol' all. Senator Foncr, tiie iiiiRUidnunit to the 
Older Ajnericans Act places on the Coininissiouor of Aging responsi- 
l^ility for coofclinjitidji in the iield of nging. In the soroiid phuso. tho 
l*r(\sitlont. ii couj^h* of yours ago. established a Cnbini't-levvl Couimit- 
roo on Agiji^aud tho Secretary of IIEW is the cliairnian of that (com- 
mittee. The Secretary, with the co' '^urrence of the President lias indi- 
cated that he expects me to set up and chair, as executive chairman, 
an intemgency^ group designed to coordiuatc all of the ex(*cntivi» 
branclrs activities in tlie Jield of agiuir. As Mr. Kurzmajrs testimony 
indicates, one of my first acts will be to establish uithin that ^noup a 
task force to coordinate the Federal aging activity in the field of 
res(\'irc]i. 

Senator Foxo. Tliei'e is no (piestion noAV, under tlie authority given 
you by the art and by wliat (lie Se^retury of Health, Education, 
a!ul Welfare has done, that you have uoav the power in your ofTice to 
bring together all of these various programs? 

Dr. Flkmmixg. I have no doubt at all about the kind of assignmoni 
that I have been given. I Avoukl like to say to you and Senator Oliiles. 
that as this assignment develops, I will be vcr>' happy to sljare witli 
tho appropriate committees of the Congress our activities— the land 
of identifications that we Avill make of authorities and respon^ibilitie.s 
on the part of other Federal departments and agencies, and the objec- 
tives and priorities wo have agreed upon. A cojuplete overview will 
he given to the Congi^ess, and it uiay lead to the Congress wanting to 
make sonic changes. 

My objective is to see to it that the authorities and the resoiirees that 
wc now have are focused on specific objectives in the light of priorities 
and that we get the best possible n^sults out of it for today's oldei- 
people. 

Senator Foxo. As a member of the Appropriatio]is Comuiitfco. ] 
have been quite concerned by duplication of (^fl'oits in all of these aijfen- 
cie5. Everj^ time we have a meeting, we find there seems to be a dupli- 
cation in various fields. 

For example, in education of young people. In the matter of young 
peopl(», you have dropouts, you lun-e (relin(inent.s. yon have peoph* wlio 
are juvenile criminals, and you have others and every agency seein.s to 
have some phas 3 of tliip. work. 

CooitDixATKD ErroKT Nkckssakv 

The same is true* in the Committee on Aging and in the aging field, 
every agency seems to have some input. We have never had this draw- 
ing together of all of the A^arious functions of these various agencies. 
The reason is because everv committee has jurisdiction over its little 
phase of whatever the problem is and everyone wants to deh-e into that 
problem from its own angle and there has not been any coordinated 
effort. I do hope thit coordinative effort will give us a true picture of 
wliat we are trying to do and where we are heading because I can see 
wliei'e, if you do not have a true picture, the universities probably will 
not taiow where they are going. Each university will be thinking along 
one line and there may be duplication of efforts and there will be a 
wasting of money. I can see with the powers in your directorship, you 
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v*ill be able to tell eacli university what phase of tlie work on aging 
that tliey will be able to ent<2r. Is that the idea ? 

Dr. Flemming. At least the college or university will know what 
th?. Government's objectives are, what our priorities are, what a^jen- 
cies are participating iu programs designed to achieve those objectives 
and then they can make their decision as to whether or not they want 
to ^levelop proposals which are consistent with those objectives and 
tho.5'' priorities, 

K' iviii^r been on the other side of the table for 10 years, 1 know that 
t is difficult, for any one institution to identify all of the departments 
and agencies of the Government that are involved in research in aging 
or that are involved in a good many other activities. Certainly looking 
at it from that point of view, I would welcome the Federal Govern- 
ment saying: Here is a statement of our objectives, and our priorities; 
here is an indication of the agencies that are prepared to participate 
in the program designed to carry out the objectives. I would certainly 
welcome having one person who could give me guidance and assistance 
in tryi'.ng to work with the various departments and agencies. This is 
the objexjiive that we have in mind. 

Senator Fong. Now that you have the objective and shown us where 
])art of the money is. could you tell us when the proposal of the admin- 
istration in bringing all of these agencies together will be a\:iilable 
and tlie anioniit of money that tliey will have dealing with the problem 
of aging? Will that amount of money, together with the amount of 
money that we have appropriated in the general field of aging, be more 
than what we have heretofore appropriated ? 

Could you give us tliat? 

Dr. Flemming. Senator, I would rot want to respond offhand to 
that question. I think if you give us » chance over a period of a few 
months to pull this together, in the - ay that I have indicated, that 
then it would be possible to be respor sive to a question of that kind. 

Grants to ? hjdents 

Senator Fong. With the Preside*. (i s proposal, we would have a 
bnf=ic opportunity grant to students, i;i the field that they choose. With 
th; iuunber of added students that v»^ill be put under this program, 
could you say that there will be more-money funneled into this phase 
of our efforts in aging? 

Mr. KuRZMAN. We can certainly say. Senator Fong, that very sub- 
stantial additional moneys are being put into student aid by reason 
of the express basic opportunity grants program. As my testimony 
indicated, the revision by the Congress in that stra* .:gy kept the in- 
crease that the President had proposed to approximately half a mil- 
lion dollars over the set fiscal 1973 money for general student aid. ^ 

It changed the mission of programs so that the basic opportunity 
grants program will, in tliis fall, only go into effect for freshmen, but 
it did place funds in the college work study program; the President 
had asked for continuation of that program. It also placed funds in 
the nati( lal direct student loan program and the supplemental op- 
portunity grants program, all of which will be available foi under- 
graduates and graduates ia the field of aging, as well as in other fields. 
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Wo think that thoru exists a very substantial increase in the pro- 
portion of our popnlation eligible for program benefits. We think 
there is enormous interest generated by the nevr services and cash 
assistance programs ^Yhich are now gomg into eilect. For example, 
there is the program services of title HI and VII of the Ohler Amer- 
icans Act. There is the new supplemental security income program 
which the Social Socurity Administration will implement in January 
of the coming year. All of these will coml)ine to generate teriffie inter- 
est, we believe, in the liekl of aging among undei-gradutite and grad- 
uate students who will have this great infusion of tKlditional Fedei-al 
support for their expenses of college and post-gra(hiate training. 

Senator Fong. As members of the Conunittee on Aging, we do not 
want to see the older poo]')le shortchan<>ed. We want to see them get as 
much as wo can provide for them, in line with our fiscal position, and 
that is the reason why we want to know how are they coming out 
in this new concept. 

Mr. Kuiiz:man. Wo understand and sympathize with, you entirely. 
Senator Fong; ITEW's constituency consists in hir*>:e part, if not ex- 
clusively, of very high level, vulnerable groups withm our population : 
The poor, aged, children, disabled; and our interest is congrueut with 
your coniniittee's concerns. 

Ixr:(,>rrrAr>LK Di.STiur>UTiox 

We just feel this very ttirgeted kind of narrow training program 
is drawn up not only in aging but in a series of fields, which is distrib- 
uted inequitably l)0"nusc it is disbursed to a limited nunil)cr of i?isti- 
tutions. With the resources and training programs available, we think 
through a combination of student aid, stnclent choices, jjlus a nuvch 
better focused coordinating research and demonstration i)rogram, we 
will in fact have a better training picture and a greater in^■o] .^jment 
of institutions of higlier education in the field of aging than we have 
actually had before. 

Senator Foxg. Dr. Flemming, I know you were just sworn in the 
other day but could you give us an idea of what is the target date 
whereby'you could give us some picture of how this coordinating is 
working? 

Dr. FLE:^^:^^lXG. Target date? 

Senator Fong. Yos. 

Dr. FiiEivrMiNG. I think that by the time the Congress returns from 
the August recess that I will be in a position to share some very spe- 
cific information with the committee along this ^iine. 

Senator Fong. Fine. 

Br. Fi^MMiNG. The process will not have been completed by any 
means, but th*^ reason I set that as a target date is that I know that 
unless I achieve that date, I cannot be very helpful to the educational 
community as educational institutions work on their budget for the 
next fiscal year. 

Senator Fong. Tliat is your top priority, though ? 

Dr. Flemming. That is right. I am giving this a veiy high priority 
so that educational institutions will have the information avadable in 
September, so that they can begin to file applications and will know 
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what is going to happen to those applications in time for them to make 
their commitment for tlieir fiscal or academic year, 1975. 

Senator Foxo. So you do not need any legislation at all ? 

Dr. FLEM:?,nxc;. I feel the legislation which is in the Older Ameri- 
cans Act plus the directive from the President gives me ample author- 
ity and opportunity of getting results. 

Senator Fong. Ii you were ready, could you give something in writ- 
ing to the committee so we could have an idea wlien you are ready? 

Dr. Flkmmixq. I would be very happy to. I will he glad to keep 
in touch with the staff of the committee, as this process goes forward, 
and with the members of the committee. At ?m appropriate time, I 
would be very happy to send a communication indicating our status 
and if the committee would like me to come up and discuss it with 
them, I would be more than happy to do so. 

Mr. KuitzMAN. I would like to try to conclude quickly on the third 
element, tiie development of comprehensive service programs. 

Finally, institutions of higher learning will be helped in attracting 
persons to and preparing them for careers in aging by the policy of 
using Federal dollars to encourage the development of comprehensive 
and coordinated service and nutrition progi'ams for older persons 
newly authorized imder 1972 and 1973 amendments to titles III and 
VII of the Older Americans Act. TJie 1974 budget request includes 
$196 million for these programs as contrasted with $44.5 million avail- 
able at the present time. 

SniENGTllEN AND EXPANDING PnOGI^VaiS 

The initiation^ stiengthening and expansion of such programs in 
many communities will have the following results for colleges and 
universities : 

It will provide them the opportunity to become involved in State, 
area, and community planning for the coordinated delivery of essential 
service to older persons. 

It will provide them the opportunity; to offer courses for older per- 
sons as a part of the comprehensive service programs. 

It will provide them with the opportunity to offer both short-tenrj 
and long-term programs to train or update the training of persons 
who operate the service programs for older persons. For example, 
universities are now assisting 2,500 nutrition project directors in short- 
term training. 

If a college or university decides to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for service to the iSeld of aging provided by the development 
of these comprehensive community based servicvi programs for older 
persons, it will have the following results in the area of training for 
work in the field of aging : 

The meaningful involvement of the college or university in these 
community based service programs will capture the attention of both 
undergraduate and graduate students and will help to attract them 
to the field of aging. 

Undergraduate and graduate students will have opportunities for 
being involved in both the planning and operation of tnese programs 
and, as a result, will ler rn by doing and, at the same time, add to their 
financial resources. 
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Fees p5\i(l for participating in coiu'scs for older ptM'iSons and in sliort- 
torni and lontj-tonn training programs for tlioso wlio are rocruitod to 
operate the service pi-o^ran. J for older persons lielj) to strengthen 
tlie iinancial base of Uie institution's total prograjo in the field of 
gerontology. 

Orin-.K Traixixo OrroKTuxiTiKS 

To supplement these major training oj)portnnities. colleges and 
universities will from time to time have the opportunity to participate 
in trainiiig programs (designed to assist the Federal Government in 
meeting specific national objectives. 

For example, in March 1072, President Xixon announced his in- 
tentions to dramatically upgrade the quality of nursing home care. 
In response to this message, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare helped to establish a nationwide network of training pro- 
grams designed to increase the knowledge and to improve the skills 
of personnel engaged in providing patient care in nursing homes. 
Training for 40.000 nursing home stall* mem here is programed for com- 
pletion l\v July 1074. In addition, university based training for State 
nursing home surveyors has been completed for 1,000 surveyors. 

Under the Federal Em])loyees Ti'aining Act, to take another ex- 
ample, Federal agencies can finance the cost of making it possible for 
Federal personnel working in the field of aging to obtain necessar}^ 
specialized training in aging from colleges and universities. 

In sinuniary, this administration believes tliat the Federal Govern- 
ment can help colleges and universities become involved in the field 
of aging, and, by so doing, contribute significantly to research and 
demonstration ])rograms, tlie development of coordinated and compre- 
hensive service programs for older persons, the training of personnel 
engaged in these programs and, by so doing, plays a major role in 
res])onding to manpower demands as they develop in the field of aging. 

Senator Chiles. Mr. Kurzman, we have gone long over our time 
here, bni I have a series of questions, some of whicli I wwdd like to 
submit to yon, and ask you to answer them for the record, and we are 
trying to complete our record within a week or 10 days, so if there is 
any way 3^ou could help us, we would appreciate it. 

Air. KuRZM AX. The questions wmII be answered and submitted for the 
hearing record.^ 

^ Senator CimES. In a memorandum sent to the Social Rehabilita- 
tion Service regional offices in April of 1973,® two maior points were 
made: (1) New proposals be considered for traineesnips, that only 
students who are previously enrolled in the program would be eligible, 
and only until Juno 30 of 1974; and (2) the faculty or institutional 
support will be limited to a maximum HO-percent support of the student 
returning to the program. 

$2,9 Million CirniACK Citkd 

I further understand these two phases of activities will produce 
a $2.9 million cutback of efforts under the old training act, and these 
raise a number of questions which I woud like to direct to you. 



« See app. 'jL, Item, 1, p. 147, 
« See app. 1. Item 4, p. i!^0. 
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Is the information tliat the committee has received about these pro- 
posals correct? 

Mr. KuKZMAN. I am not familiar, Mr. Chairman, with the particu- 
lars. 

I would be happy to answer your question in writing on this. 

In general, I should point out that the Department's responsibility 
is to alert the agencies of any actions that may well have to be con- 
sidered under the budget's proposal ; so the President's budget did pro- 
pose that this be phased out. 

Senator Chiles. This memorandum will not be in effect until next 
year, this would not 

Mr. KtmzMAN. I think I ought to point out, I meant to do this in 
connection with your opening statement, Mr. Chairman, that the train- 
ing funds are forward fimding. 

For the Administration on Aging, this means the funds appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1973 are spent during the school year 1973-74, 
starting next September. The result is tiiat under the President's 
budget proposal, there would be a phasing down, it would decrease 
$2.9 million from the $8 million which was the 1972 figure. The pro- 
posal is to phase it out for the following school year, 1974-75. 

I think that is an important point. We aro not talking about the 
present program. It is not a cutoff that would be effective on June 30 
of this year. I am talking of the following school year. 

Senator Chiles. That is a reduction that yr^u are telling the uni- 
versities not to take any additional pupils, that you will not fund 
any additional pupils, and that you are only funding a percentage of 
the ones there of 50 percent, von hn ve tiii*e;uly issued that insX ruction '^. 

Mr. KtTRZMAN. Dr. Flemming is more familiar than I am. 

Dr. FLi::\rMiXG. Yon have summarized it correctly, Mr. Chairman. 

To carry out this decision reflected in the President's budget, it was 
necessary for the Sociivl Rehabilitation Service where the AcTministru' 
tion on Aging was located at that time to develop an instruction on 
phasing out training programs. 

(J(»vi:ux^ii:xT Stipends Cuktaileh 

You are dealing with a forward funding situation, as Mr. Knvzman 
indicated, so they were told that the Federal Government would not 
provide stipends for ne\v students, beginning in the fall of 1973. They 
were also told that the institutional support would be related to the 
number of students that would still be in tne program. 

Senator Cfiiles. The Congress has set up this categorical program, 
it would seem like the Congress would have something to say to this 
matter. 

Now, warning institutions that the President's budget does not fore- 
see that funding being available, would certainly seem to be warranted 
if tlie President's budget did not provide that, but it would seem like 
the action of Congress would have something to do with whether this 
program would go forward or not. 

Dr. Flemming. It is clear that the decision reflected in the Presi- 
dent's budget for 1974 is a decision that is a form of a recommendation 
to the Congress. Of course the Congress will make the final determi- 
nation of that recommendation, as it appropriates the funds for 1974. 
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Wut tho Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is simply 
lakiiig note of the decision reflected in thfi President's 1974 budget, 
recogni/jn<r of coin-se that the Congress might arrive at a different 
concliiyion. 

Senator Ciiiij:R. Doctor, I am happy to hear you recognize that they 
might. 

We have not had that recognition around here very much. 

Dr. FLOtMiNG. I recognize that sometimes recommendations made 

to tiic Congress are not accepted by tlie Congress. 
Mr. KuuzMAN. Our direct testnnony concedes that point when we 

talk about tlie student aid mix, we would prefer one more targeted on 

students' needs, which is the President's l3asic opportunity grants as 

provided for. 

The Congress sought to keep a different mix — to keep riome of the 
older programs in place. The President accepted that decision of Con- 
gi'ess, and we are implementing that program. 

Senator Chiles. If the Congress feels fit to feel tliere still should, be 
some kind of special training for the aging, as well as coordination of 
all of the other programs, perlnips you can work in that direction? 

Mr. KiikzmjVN. I think that is a hypothetical we will have to answer, 
Mr. Chairman, when and if that occasion arises. 

Senator Chiles. I mean if that was the legislation that ctune from 
the Congress. 

Mr. KuuzMAN. Obviously the President has a constitutional role 
here too, and wo liave to await his dotcrmi.iation. 

Senator Ctiilks. Assuming thnt if the ])ill became law, the legisla- 
tion became law. 

Mr. KunzMAK. W^^ are following the law now and we would con- 
tinue to do so. 

Senator Cjin.Es. WelL when you are withholding funds, or you ad- 
vise the agencies that you will withholfl some $2.0 million, are you 
following the law now? 

Mr. KuRZMAK. We believe we are. 

BuiXU'/r PlMPOSAI; TO COXORKSS 

We believe we iiave an obligation to alei't and advise the agencies 
that the President's budget does propose this to the Congress so that 
ih(*y do not rely on some other expectation. 

At this point, that is what the President has proposed, and the Con- 
gress has not yet acted. 

Senator Cittm^s. The President's proposal is not law, is it? 

Mr. KuRZMAN. Not at this point, no. 

On the other hand, we think we have an obligation to these institu- 
tions who have relied on this program, to notify them of the adminis- 
tration's intentions. 

Senator Chiles. I would lilce to have a copy of your memorandum. 

I would like to see whether you have notified them that was a 
possibility, or you have instructed them not to take anymore students. 

T would like to see a copy of the memorandum. 

Mr. KuKZMAX. We will supply that for the record.^ 



' S^oo npn. y. Horn 4, p. irni 
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[Two memorandunis with respect to tlie pliaseout of direct training 
grants w^ere sent to SES regional Commissioners by the Acting Ad- 
ministrator, Social and Keiiabilitation Service, The regional officer 
liad responsibility for notifying educational institutions of the new 
policy. Copies of the memorandums, dated April 16 and May 17 ap- 
pear in appendix 1, item 4, page 156.] 

Senator Chiles. Senator Gurney. 

Senator Gukney. To put it ar.other way. the activities that are now 
in effect in these colleges and universities, also have to be funded b}- 
an act of Congress, is that correct ? 

^Ir. Ktjrzman. That is correct. 

Senator GtjT^ney. So Congress has not acted either way, the Presi- 
dent in recommending one course, which will be followed if it goes as 
he recommends, but then obviously the colleges and universities will 
be really out on a limb, with the limb sawed out ,from under them, so 
you are warning tliein not to do tliis, out of, I think, good advice to 
them. 

Senator Chiles. Mr. Kurzman, in addition to what is already on tlie 
books, in the Older Americans Act, Congress did not appear to be 
retreating from the special trnining program. As I read trie amend- 
ments to the act, tliey appeared to be strengthening the pro^'arn, but 
the autliorization appears to be strengt,hened in this title I training 
section IV. The purpose of this part is to improve the quality of the 
service to help meet critical shortages of trained personnel in the field 
of aging, by: (1) Developing information, and nctual needs of per- 
sonnel working in the field of aging, (2) to provide a broad range of 
quality training and retraining opportunities, (3) to attracting a 
greater number of qualified persons in the field of aging, and (4) 
helping make personnel training programs more responsive to the 
need ,for training personnel in the field of aging. 

It would appear that tlie Congress is speiiking of strengthening thi5 
proirrain ratlier than letreiiting from it. 

Mr. Ivuiiz:\rAX. As I indicated, Afr. Chnirnian, ir.any of these activi- 
ties are exactly the activities we propose to continue and strengthen. 
^ The one subsection of tl)at which deals with stipends to institu- 
tions, we are proposing to the Congress not to fund beyond the next 
school year. 

Shifting of Suppokt 

Under the forward funding, it is funded to the extent of sorne $3.5 
million for the next school year. Wo are proposing to the Congress 
not to fund it again. It is our proposal to shift to other sources of sup- 
port, principal!}' student aid, demonstration, and service programs. 

3'enator Citilks. The administration's proposal in the area of genera! 
noncategorical student aid, as I understand your administration's pol- 
icy in regard to institutional support, it is that these grants are going 
to take care of the institutional support of all of these other agencies ? 

Mr. Kttrzman. We are saying. Senator, tlint we think the combina- 
tion of three sources of funds will be better than this narrow specific: 
institutional form of aid. 

The first is the greatly increased general student aid, the second is the 
coordinated research and development funds, much of which goes 
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for training, and the Uiird is the linkages of universities and colleges 
with the coordinated comprehensive service programs. 

Senator Chiles. A sliort time ago, the committee sent out a ques- 
t-ionnaire to educational institutions as to a program of gerontology, 
and the overwhelming response in our survey can be summed up as 
follo;Vs: Their training programs are to be seriously curtailed and 
terminated, and then again, is it your feeling, doctor, these other pro- 
grams are going to take care of tliut ? 

Dr. Flemming, Mr. Chairman, as most of the institutions know, I am 
certainly prepared with the assisi^ance of my colleagues to work with 
them on an institution-by-insitution basis. 

'\Vliere the institution is clearly committed to the field of aging, I am 
going to, Avith the assistance of my associates, do every thmg I can 
to see to it that they get the kind of Federal support in these other areas, 
which will enable them to continue their present programs but hope- 
fully, to strengthen them. 

N^ow, I mentioned a number of times institutions that are connnitted 
to the field of aging. There are quite a number that have made very 
t'lear commitments, concurred in by the governing body- the president 
nf the institution, and the faculty. It is those institutions that we really 
want to work with in order to strengthen their position in the light of 
their commitment, and I tliink we can do thm. 

I think we can hivve a successful experience. 

Senator Chiles. One of the major interrelations of the Older Amer- 
icans Comprehensive Services Amendments was a provision for multi- 
disciplinary centers of gerontoiogy which would sup^^ort a conipre- 
hensive program of reseaich and training. 

F'tjndino Not Kkqtjioted 

Since this uathorization and legislation was not enacted into law, 
and President Nixon supported and submitted his fiscal budget Inst 
January, no funding was requested for tliis. 

Now that the Older Americans Comprehensive Service Amendments 
have become law. I am interested in knowing whether the administra- 
tion will support r;:ndinff for this program. 

Flemming. Mr. Chairman, I am about to begin the process of 
determining the kind of recommendations that are going to be made 
to the Department for the liscal year 1975 budget. And tlie Department 
of course, will be making determinations as to wiiat to recommend 
to the President. 

This is one of the areas to which I will address myself. 

You can see tliat some of tlie things that I have said about coordinat- 
ing research and demonstration programs, and the impact of that 
on educational institutions is ratiier closely related to the title to which 
yon have referred. I certainly rocognize that the Congress has provided 
this authorization; it did not, however, authorize any specific sums; 
it simply provided that such sums as necessary be authorized. I cer- 
tainly will be makin^j some recommendations about this title, as I will 
on all of the other titles, in connection with the fiscal year 1975 budget. 
That process is just beginning, and I have not hf*d the opportunity to 
become involved in it as yet. 
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Senator Chilks. Section 402(a) of the Older Americans Cornpre- 
liensivc Service Amendments provided tlie Lonimission shall from 
time to time appraise the Nation's insisting on future personnel n'ieds 
in the field of aguig. In view of this directive, Dr, Fleming, how do 
you plan to implement this provision, and how frequently do you 
think the periodic survey should be made? 

Dr. FLEJorixo. First of all, I recognize that tliis rosj)onsibility has 
been placed on me b}^ the law and I certainly intend to present a pro- 
gram for carrying out that responsibility. I have not had the oppor- 
tunity for suflicient discussion on this issue with the staff of the Ad- 
ministration ou Aging. In response specificaU}' to your question, I will 
be happy to answer it in a month or so, after I have had an opportu- 
nity to study it. 

Senator Chiles. Thank you. 

Senator Gurney ? 

Senator Gliixev. ^Ir. Secretary and Dr. Flennning, I have a num- 
ber of questions I want to ])ose, but they involve sums of money that go 
into these programs, and 1 think probably require a little researcli in 
3'our own shop to produce them, so I will submit them in writing. 

It is my understanding of this whole area of aging, that each year 
wo put more resources, more money into it, and doing a much better 
job all along, at least as far as money is concerned, and I want to draw 
out these facts so it will appear in the record, because we have had 
some rifle shots here and there, that perhaps some sacred cow is not 
being milked at a particular university, and I think we should be more 
interested in the overall programs, and my questions will be written 
and directed to you. and 1 wish you would supply them for the record. 

Mr. KuRZMAx. We will be happy to answer any questions 3^ou may 
have and supply them for the record.^ 

Shortage of Trained Personnel 

Senator Ci/iles. Just for our record, so it is clear, is it not so that we 
do not have trained personiiel in this field, that we are grossly short of 
trained personnel s 

Dr. Flemmii^g. The testimony indicated that we certainly recognize 
the need for additional personntl. There is no doubt about that. 

Senator Chiles. And there will be a continuing and accelerating 
need for personnel in the future, of trained personnel? 

Dr. FlejMMino. Mr. Kurzman has given you a couple of specific 
illustrations. 

There are personnel demands in connection with tlie SSI progi*am, 
under II.E. 1 ; and in addition to that, the fact that the President's 
budget calls for close to $200 million ior titles III and VII of the 
Older Americans Act as contrasted with prior budgets, means that 
additional trained personnel will be generated. 

Mr. Kt3Rzman. I should point out, too, that in connection with this 
supplemental security income program which becomes effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1974, it would add some 3 million new recipients to the rolls of 
the aged, blind, and disabled — recipients of Federal assistance. The 
Social Security Administration has already hired some 8,000 em- 
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ployoes — approximately half of the total they M'ill require to adminis- 
rer this program on a national basis — and has already begun extensive 
training programs of its own for those new employees. As we have 
mentioned in connection with title III 'ind title VII of the Older 
Americans Act, wo have begun to train approximately 2,500 nutrition 
(lirectoi*s. So that we are already very actively engaged under other 
authorities and with other moneys with training to meet the demand. 

Senator Chunks. As I understand it, under the last year's budget, we 
spent some $8 million, or we appropriated $8 million for the training 
program, ca^f^goT^ical programs? 

Mr. KuRz:Nr.\x. That is correct. 

Senator Chiles. And aside from the decision that we are going to 
get a^Vtiy from categorical programs, we are going to the student fund- 
ing, w^as th?re finy 5;tudy tlmt showed tliat this program, was that a 
failure ? 

ATr. Kmz^rAX. Xo. Mr. Chairman. 

I think the ground upon which we proposed to phase out this half 
dozen or so narrow categorical programs of direct institutional aid. 
was not based on the jmsition that they have failed. 

Clearly if you give in.stitntions money and say they can attract 
students ])y reaf;on of offering bait by coming in with a stipend, it is 
going to work, tlioro is no question about it. 

It tends to select a relatively small number of institutions and at- 
tract students into a small number of fields. 

'\^'Tion you add these categorical or training programs together, it 
is a ]iatchwork that does not accurately reflect, in our vicM-, either 
studoni desires, nor does it accurately reflect the otlun* side of the de- 
mand picture — the kinds of needs that are evident in the communities. 

Senator CiiiLns. Part of that would relate to the number of dollars 
you are ^putting into the program, about $8 million ? 

Afr. IvuKzsrAx. No. it is just the type of distribution which seems 
to us to not be very well adapted to matching the manpower needs with 
the manpower availability. 

Senator Cttu.ks. It' you W-U'e having sonic TO-sometliinir ])erceut nf 
people going into that, and specializing, that sounds like a pretty 
liigh percentage to me. 

Mr. KunzMAN. Senator Gurney pointed out that about a quarter of 
tliose students lacked the commitment to continue, and we think under 
a stud'^nt aid, research, and demonstration, plus the service approach, 
that perhaps we will attract 100 percent who wiil enter the field after 
training. 

That is a better cost benefit ratio than 75-25. 

S^:^iator Chiles. As a dream it is, but is it the reality that you can 
count on. I wonder if you Icnow of any other programs that you are 
getting that kind of mix, 100 percent ? 

Mr. KuR^SMAN*. Well, I have nothing specific to go on, except clearly 
where a student picks a field of interest, it is his choice, and not because 
he has been attracted to a specific stipend, but rather he has been given 
financial assistance, which means that he can enter any field, in any 
university or college, with a sense of commitment. 
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Senator Ciules. Do you know what percentage of students that go 
to law school end up being lawyers ? 

Mr. KuRZMAN. Lawyers now do many tilings including testifying 
before Congress. 

Senator Chiles. I would say it would not be 77 percent. 

Mr. KuuzMAX. With changes in the legal profession, and the ways 
in which lawyers are used, probably legal training is used much more, 

UiFFERKNT Schools of Tuought 

Dr. Flemming, Mr. Chairman, in this subject of student aid, there 
are two schools of thought within the educational world, as well as 
outside of it. As Mr. Kurzman has pointed out, the President, through 
his budget, decided to align himself with one school of thought, which 
does give the individual student the inaxinmm opportunity of free- 
dom for niaking his own decision relative to his career, and his de- 
cision will not be unduly influenced, because of the fact that the 
financial inducements in one area are more attractive than they are 
in another. 

Now. both sides of this are debatable. As one who has been in the 
iiokl of educational administration. 1 personally favor a policy which 
gives the hidividual i:Uident maximum freedom in making his decision. 

Senator Chiles. I think that we have always ollcred some induce- 
ments when we felt it was necessary to attract peonle into something 
that wns a new program, or something that: x^erhaps had had the 
publicity, and \ye are always trying to do something extra to try to 
proN'ide doctors in the rural community. 

They have their fi'ec choice, they can all go iu if they want to, but 
we are always trying to induce them to go in, and it seems to me that 
this was a new enough program, that we need some inducement to 
attract people to it, as opposed to opening up more funds with which 
they can go into any of the regular disciplines or professions, and now 
it is going to be nuidi more available to go into those, I just wondered 
what we are going to get. 

Dr. Fle:mming. I have developed enough insight iu the field of aging 
over tlie period of the past 2 years, and I brlieve that those who are 
responsible for developing and implementing programs in the field of 
aging, colleges and liiiiversities, will be able to compete successfully for 
some of the very best undergraduate and graduate students. 

Time alone will tell whether or not that is correct. 

Senator CitiiJis. I hope you are correct, and I think it does apj)ear, 
once they get the progra n to start working, they become very caught 
up in it. 

Our testimony lias i*evealed that. I think the figures of 77 percent 
reveal that. I think that is very, very high for any kind of discipline. 
I think that is very, very high, and it shows that they stay and get 
caught up with it, but T think the figures show that, and I hope you 
are right. 

Senator Gurnet, Perhaps other way of getting at it would be 
this, in the increased money, you are putting into the overall pro- 
gram of gerontology, as compared to wnat we have done in previous 
years and just last year^ do you think any of your money will go want- 
ing, begging, or unspent ? 
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Mr. Ktjrzman. No ; we do not anticipate that. 
Senator Gtjrnet. I would doubt it 

Matciiixg ]Maxpower to Xkkds 

Mr. Ktjrzman. We are talking about the kind of mechanisms that 
really best matches available potential manpower to the manpower 
needs; and what I think the President's proposal is doing, is saying 
that the market mechanism is the best way to do that. 

One bit of evidence we do have, where the Federal Government did 
get into a specialized training program for the training of teachers — 
it created an oversupply. We do not know very accurately — we do not 
have that kind of capability in a country of this size— when a specific 
inducement like a narror^ categorical program .for a specific field ought 
to be turned off. We found that the program was not turned off in time, 
and we have created a considerable waste of teachers who are trained, 
but cannot find emplojnnent. 

Senator i'lmNEY. Did not we also do that in the fields of science and 
tech!:ology? 

Mr. KtJRzMAN. You are exactly right, sir. 

Senator Guuxky. We overinvested ? 

Mr. Kotzman. That is correct. 

Again, we are targeted on a specific type of training, and did not 
permit the market mechanism to operate. 

Senator Chiles. I just noticed from the recommendations on the 
Wliite House Conference on Aging, one of the specific recommenda- 
tions was to especially induce training, traineeships, scholarships, tui- 
tion grants, and loans, that they should be used to recruit pe\*sonnel, 
particularly those in minority groups into careei*s for the aged. 

Dr. Flemmixg. We must keep in mind that aging has not been 
singled out here in the President's 1974 budget. 

It is a part of a broad policy decision that affects quite a number of 
areas. As 3'ou can see, our thrust now is to take the : "sources and 
authorities tluit are available and handle them in such a wa}' as to 
strengthen the resources available to the educational community in the 
field of aging. That in turn will attract both undergraduate and grad- 
uate students who in turn will devote their lives to the field of aging. 

Senator CinT^F.s. I certainly^ agree with you, doctor, that aging, train- 
ing was not singled out, I think it was kind of caught in the decision 
that was changing the other categorical apjjroaches. 

1 would like to submit a (■ oupjfe of questions, if I may that could be 
answered for the record, to D\\ Tibbitts." 

AoA Training Grants 

Under title IV, part C of the new Older Americans Act, the Admin- 
istration on Aging may make grants to institutions and organizations 
for the purpose of eetablishing or supporting multi disciplinary centers 
of gerontology. 

What is the relation of these proposed centers with overall training, 
and how will the overall training be affected? 
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And to Dr. LaVeck, the Senate Committee on Aging did not receive, 
as it usually does, a report describing activities related to aging at the 
National Institute on Child and Human Development. 

I would like such a report from NICHD for tnis hearing record, and 
I would like to have it Muthin the next week.^° 

Also for th« record, if you could describe the level of support in the 
f)' ^. year 1974 budget with that of the fiscal year 1973 budget in 
retjard to training related to aging. 

Dr. LaVeck. Tlmt portion of tlio President's budget to be spent on 
aging research by NICHD is : 



Rcsean-h jrrants $.1, 771, 0(K) 

Intramural research 3,452,000 

Ke.search oontraots GOO, 000 

Ei)i(lemioloj,'iciii rcsi^arch 95, 000 



Total 9,918,000 



In addition theiiscal year 1074 budget contains $630,000 for research 
management and $1,290,000 for training for research. 

The totvil NICHD budget concerned with aging is thus $11,838,000 
for fiscal year 1974. 

The research on dging conducted and supported by NICHD is con- 
cerned with medical, biological, and behavioral aspects of aging as they 
relate to health. 

Senator Chiles. I want to tliank all of you for appearing, and for 
your testimony this morning. 

Mr, KuHZMAN". Thank yon, Mr. Chairman. 

ISenutor Chii.es. Because we are running a little i)rcssecl foi- lime, I 
tliink if we could have Dr. iSIaddox, who is accompanied by Professor 
Cohen, if they would come on up, and then maybe Di*. Donahue, if you 
could come to tlie table, we would make it a panel. 

Wo will accept your prepared statements in full, and perhaps if you 
could summarize them for us in your testimony, we can then get into a 
panel discussion more quickly. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE MADDOX, Ph. D., DIRECTOR, DUKE UNI- 
VERSITY CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF AGING AND ffJMAN 
DEVELOPMENT, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE EDUCATION COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE GERONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Dr. JVlAunox. 1 would like to emphasize two points, especially in the 
light of the testimony just preceding us. I call your attention to my 

fTepared statiM)ient, Avhere I describe the position taken by the ^Vliite 
louse conference on Aging on research and training. 
The people attending the ^Vhite House Conference were deliberately, 
not only academic people, but chosen to represent broadly those in- 
terested in the aging. 

The previous testimony indicated there were two points of view in 
l ogard to research and training in aging, and the White House Con- 
ference came down unanimously for categorical support of these 
activities. 

There were knowledgeable people that looked at the situation, and 
they recommended categorir^al support. The post conference board had 
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before it the spccilic proposals from the uduiinistration you heard pre- 
sented this morning. These adiiiinistrntion pro[)Osa}s were reviewed 
carefully in tlie light of their experience and reasonable projections 
:ibout future needs. The post-conference board reconuncnded against 
these particular proposals. 

Aging has eonie a long way. I do not suggest it is a totally un- 
interesting area, but it has a long way to go to beeomo coni])etiti\-o with 
otlier eai-eers. There are very special problems in woi'king in the 
field of aging. 

Gkriatuios Attoacts Fi:w Physicians 

Our society, for exam])Ie. has Jiot done all it can for the aging. I am 
pai-ticularly aware of this after a decade ol" working in a medical 
center at a university. Geriatric medicine attracts very few physicians. 

This is also true for uui'sing, for clinical psychology, and to some 
extent .social work. T do no? sec the inducenient-? for large numbers of 
students to develop careei.s in aging. More than money will certainly 
be required to develop and maintain manpoM'er for service, trainiuix, 
and rcsearcli. 

My second comment, and with this I will conehide my presentation, 
concerns the importance of gerontolo<ry centers as the context for de- 
veloping and maintaining manpower in the field of aging. 

\f we are in fact to depend increasingly on market forces to attract 
manpower under che admini.stration proposals, it is extremely inipor 
taut that we have attractive programs to present. 

We are not assured of thnt at the present time since appropriations 
have apparently not been refiuested to implement the development of 
gerontology^ centers provided for in the amendments to the ()lder 
Americans Act. 

I was not reassured by the testimony that perhaps in 1975 there 
might be some suj)j)oi*t ior these centers wliicJi I believe would ho 
crucial now. 

Senatoi- Ciiilks. Tiiank you. Your prepared statement will be made 
part of the hearing record.* 

1*ki:pareu Statement of Gicorgk L. IXaduox, Ph. I). 

.Mr. Chairman, I am GeorjjL^ Maddos, (H rector of tlie Center for the Study 
of Aginf^ and Hun urn Development, Duke T.'niver.sity. Today I appear as chair- 
man of the education committee of the Gerontolo^rical Society. 

For over a decade. I liave been actively involved in research and teacliln^ on 
I)robIems of the aginf^ and have served in an advisory capacity to NIMH, NH'HI). 
and the Administration on Af^in^^ for a decade. I was an author of tlie technical 
t)aekKround paper on research and demonstration for the 1971 White House 
Conference on Agiuf^ and chairman of the comaiittee on research anil trMiiiing for 
the post-conference i)oard. 

The Gerontological Society, and T perHonally, vigorously support increased 
Federal appropriations for research and training in the interest of* improving 
tho quality of nfe of elderly persons. The prospect that Federal support for 
training and research In aging will decline or» at best, will remain constant 
disturbs all informed persons. The prospect is disturliing because it comes at a 
time when the number of older persons in our society is increasing at an unprece- 
dented rate and increasing faster than any other age group in our population. 
The elderly now constitute 10 percent of our population — a percentage which 
has doubled since the turii of the century. Population projections indicate that 
the proportion of the elderly may he as high as IG percent within the next 50 
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years. The special needs for a wide range of health and social services among 
t he :iKed is well docuinentod. 

As n Nation \Ve have received conviacing evidence that our current social 
services and institutional arrangements for the elderly arc inade(iuate or, at best, 
liarely adequate, and often appear to be both ineffective and ineflicient. A sizable 
minority of the elderly live in poverty; many of theui are at high risk for ex- 
tensive 'medical care and for spending their last years in special care facilities 
of dubious quality. Many lack adetinate transportation and housing and are at 
high risk for losing vital eontuct with the social world around them. 

Our intention as a Nation, and the announced intention of the Administration, 
is that (»ur elderly citi'/ens must be assured an adequate quality of life. We 
concur. But the repre.'^entative.s to the 1071 White House Conference on Aging — 
which included the uest infonned laymen and professionals in the United States — 
arj;ued persuasively that our national objectives for tlie elderly will not be 
achieved without increased investment in researcli and training in gerontology. 
Improved organization and delivery of services to the elderly are predicated on 
adeciuate information and (m trained manpower. 

Representatives to the White House Conference on Aging noted that, until 
very recently, research and training in aging have suffered from neglect. Con- 
sequently, trained manpower for research and training in aging is quite limited 
:ni(l the number of academic institutions committed to producing tliis manpower 
remains small. 

We need to be frank about the manpower situation in aging. Working with 
the aged, in spite of its societal importance, is not glamorous and does not appeal 
to many when they are considering alternative careers. This is why the educa- 
tion eonnnittee of the Gerontological Society has attacked .so vigorously the 
administration's application of its principle of "no categorical training" to re- 
search and training in aging. 

Tlie administration, nsin;^: as iLs illustration biomedical research and training, 
argues that goals for planned expansion In specialized manpower have been 
reached and that law of supply and demand will now suffice to produce needed 
manpower. This argument is generalized to training in aging. Both the White 
House Conference on Aging i)nst-conference board and the education committee 
of the Gerontological Society are on record as rejecting the applicability of this 
conclusion to the field of aging. The facts indicate the contrary. The detailed 
statement from the Gerontological Society is submitted for the record." 

We understand and accept the leed for fiscal resiwnsibility. But we argue 
rliat our estimates of immediate and long-range need for trained manpower in 
agiiuc indicate the need for an increased, not a decreased, investment at this 
rime. Kfficient, effective services for the elderly will n( o be insured by reduction 
(jf support for rosea rcli and training. The contrary is true. Adequate appropria- 
tions, particularly for training, must be insured for both NICHD and AoA. 

Hased on a decade of service as a study section member in the NIH and on 
continuing discu.ssions with knowledgeable colleagues regarding the fiscal needs 
of the adult development branch of NICHD, 1 estimate that NICHD could 
spend responsibly at least $16 million in research and training in fiscal 1074. 
This is $4.3 million more than currently requested. My detailed estimates are 
as follows: 

Adult Development Branch, NICHD 
(in millions) 

Afjency Minimum 
rvqupHi ner.fjpfi 

Reseaich u $6.0 $9.0 

(Contracts 0. 6 1. 5 

Training . 1.6 2.0 

Intramural 3.6 3. C 

11.8 16.1 

As a related matter, I call your attention to the research and training titles of 
the recently passed amendments to tlie Older Americans Act. The administration 
has not requested an appropriation for training. Responsible estimates of mini- 
mum budgetary needs for the Administration on Aging to carry forward its 

" Sec p. 180. 
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jno^nuu of rc.si>:iroli iind tniining in tlio interest of in)i)r(»V(?(l services fur thv 
vUU'vly ill liseiil 1074 lire: 

Administration <ni Xii'ni^ RosCMrch :ind DenionstrJition nnd Training; Needs 

Fiscal V.)74 

Training 

Research and demonstration ^ 

Regional gerontology centers VI 



In tliis i)resoiUaticMi 1 Imve not made a distilictuin lictwecn the need for re- 
son reli and the need for tniining. Hoth are important and each develops best in 
the presence of the other. Both research and training develop most adequately 
wlien they are coordinated in the interest of securing moro accurate informtition 
about and more effective services for the elderly. Support for gerontological 
centers is weJl d(x-un)ented jn the jtroeeedings of the 11)71 AVhite House iUnx- 
fereiKM' on Agin^. 

Mr. ('hairman. I stress tlie 3mi)ortance of gerontological centers i)Ccause train- 
ing at its Uest is e^aiducted in a context in wliieii resr*areh and evalicMion <»f 
applied knewIcdLic are integrally related activities. Ade<piJite training; for service 
pc-rsftnuel in the lield (»f aging cannot ho adecpiately sustained in Uie long run 
witlnmt c(»nter>. <d' excellence which judvide the context in which the pr<uluc(»rs 
and consnnier:^ (if knowledge about, aging and prograniH for the aging interact 
continually. 

Currently there are only a few gerontological centers In the United States. 
These centers have of necessity been heavily dependent on Federal cjupport. 
Eventually, a new balance of State and Federal support may be, perhaps should 
he, achieved. But It Is imperative that In the short run this adjustment in 
sources of support should be carefully planned and executed in order to insure 
adequate Cow of trained manpower into social service and health programs for 
elderly. Sustained Federal investment in gerontological training over the next 
2 years is essential at a minimum. After that, careful review will be necessary 
to insure that a new balance of sources of financial support is In fact achieved. 

In a period of transition I am also concerned about coordination of activities 
between NICHD (adult development) and AoA, Coordination of Federal re- 
search and training activities In aging has always been minimal. In the past 
decade, some understandings hove emerged, e.g., NICIIU has emphasized basic 
(vis a vis applied) research and research training In contrast to AoA's empha- 
sis on nonmedical and applied programs. I emphasized that these were emphases, 
not exclusive preoccupations, achieved Informally. In a time of transition, .sev- 
eral Issues require explicit attention : 

First, re.<?earch and training In gerontology needs additional visibility in 
the scientific community as well as additional financial support. The need for 
additional Information about and trained personnel to complement needed .service 
programs for the elderly Is very easy to overlook. Our national commitment to 
respond to these needs should be clearly established In the National Institutes of 
Health either by a NatlonAl Institute on Aging or a Center for Aging within 
NICHD. I would add that ' fae creation of a Center on Aging with MMH Is also 
long overdue. 

Second, as funds are reduced, I observe a tendency to pit biomedical against 
behavior/social science research and training !n aging. Bill H.R. 7724. e.g.. 
Illustrates the general tendency to stress the needs of biomedical research and 
training at the expense of other types of research and training. I am a supporter 
of biomedical research and training. But I argue emphatically that the needs for 
behavioral and social scientific research In aging is, a fortiori, as great as the 
need for biomedical research. Thus, I am arguing not against biomedical re- 
search and training but for a sense of balance In the funding of these activities 
in the future. For the elderly particularly, problems tend to have a social and 
psychological as well as a ihysival component. 

Third, there is a related concern about the evaluation of research and training 
In aging at the Federal leve^i. The current emphasis on action programs and 
coordination of Federal activities In aging js well placed. But I hope that these 
emphases on action and coordination will not be viewed as antithetical to out- 
side review of pi*oposals for research and training. The review procedure of 



XICHD should 1h» retained and the review in-occuure of AoA sliouUl use outBlde 
review far more than it does currently. Moreover, the eire<-*ts of regional de- 
(.'imtralization of AoA on the review of research and training i>rogrunis should 
be reviewed carefully. Unless persons adecjuately trained in gerontrjlop^y staff 
re^donal ofii<es of AoA. decentralization will turn out to be diffusion of 
responsibility. 

Fourth, caroful attention should he given to the coordination of research and 
training activities of NICIID and AoA in the next several years. The investment 
of AoA in ^gerontological i-e»search and training is now greater than that of the 
adnlt development hraiu-h of NICIID. Explicit understandings about program 
i>b.ieetives are needed. 

We think the evidence is conii>eIIing. Research and trnining, which suii])ort 
adequately the growing need for elderly i>ersons for efficient and effective serv- 
ices, must receive additional suiijiort, not loss. Attention must be given to ai)j)ro- 
prlate coordination of effort t(t Insure oirieient use of scarce resources. 

Decn^ased support for training will diminish consideraldy our capacity to 
insure our elderly citizens access to the nnders/andiiig and services they need 
;ind deserve. 

Senator Cmj.v.i^. ProfoPsoi- Colien. wlcomo to our hearing. 

STATEMENT OF ELIAS COHEN, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OP COMMUNITY MEDICINE. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA MEDICAL SCHOOL AND CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE SOCIAL RESEARCH, PLANNING, AND PRACTICE 
SECTION OF THE GERONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

]*i-ofessor Coiikx, I worild like to make just a few points. 
First, tliore have hceii .siirvc.ys ol person ?iol and manpo>ver shorfca<res 
over tlio years. 

Five years ago the Gerontological Society undertook a survey ,for 
XICHD, and in 1D71, yonr committee did liave before it a working 
papei- wliicji detailed considerably some of the particular shortages. 

Now, I was not glad to note, but T did note, that there are shortages 
of ]iersonneh Having been an udministrator at the State level in the 
field of aging, for some 12 yeai-s prior to my going into the university 
setting, I can assure you tbat anytime we can find people who come 
out of the gerontology programs, we find that we get a better result. 

This takes me to \..y second point: In the last couple of years, the 
Congress and th^ adn^iinistration have set into motion programs that 
are going to generate tremendous demand for service on behalf of the 
(»l(lorly. 

These programs include supplementary security income and the 
( )]i\vv AnKM'icnns .\ct auu^ndmcnts. 'I'lic improv(Mucnts in inconn' 
which will go to older people are going to generate increased demand. 
Older Americans will become more mobile; they will have greater 
access to services outside of their homes. This is gomg to require, in my 
opinion, a greater set of i*esoui'ces for delivering services which older 
people will demand. 

The third point I want to ujnke goes to tlie (piestion of appl3'ing a 
''free market'* philo.*5ophy to educational programs. 

The remarks concerning the ine(piities brought about because a few; 
in.stitntions t less tluui 100 percent of the institutions have grants for 
i-enter^ of gerontology or programs in gerontology, suggest a philos- 
()l>hy of ecjuality for all. However, it does not recognize the need foi- 
support for curriculum development. c<nn\se developiuent, intersehool 
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coordination, and otlier iispects that fto to the provision of courses in 
J»^rin)2^. Wi»er: voii ^ot vi^ht down to it. any program hi fif^jing at a uni- 
vcu'sitv or inslitntion of higher learning means courses. Courses have 
to be developed; and lliey have to be developed by somebody, and that 
development has to take place in something other than in spare time. 

The allusion that Dr. Maddox mnde to medical schools and schools 
of nur.-^ing, is perha])? one of the b( , t examples possible. 

Vkicv Fkw Spkcial Pi;ooi:.\:\is 

Tiierc are very, very few medical schools, schools of nursing, schools 
of allied health, which do have special ])rogranis of gerontology. 
And yet ^vc know that .30 to 40 percent of the hospital beds are occu- 
pied by older people: and OS percent of the iong-lenn care beds in 
this country are being occn])icd by older people. To sngpest that we 
are gohig to let the ordinary market mechraiisms try to mfluence the 
hmg-terni care needs for personnel does not recognize* reality. 

Fourth, I would like to suggest that the use of subsidies is time-hon- 
oml in our country. 

We use s\ibsidier to induce a gre:>t deal of activity and i^ehavior, and 
tliere is nothing wrong with the use of subsidies for special programs 
in gerontology' to move our society in that direction. 

A[y fifth and final point is that it is good iMisiness to make an invest- 
ment in training personnel. 

No industry worth its salt could go into a new enterprise without 
trying to be somewhat certain that there were training programs to 
provide necessary ixu-sonnel. If necessary, they will go forward and 
subsidize them as indust ries have done through grants to universities, 
endowments, and so on. 

Tlie administration, T think, has made a contribution over the past 
few years b}'^ pressing as an advocate for management by objective. 
I think that is entirely appropriate. In that context, research, demon- 
stration, and training in particular, ought to be viewed as an invest- 
ment, designed to insure pvodnction of services that are accountable, 
cost efficient, of high quality, controllable, and responsive to need. 

I think the traininor would do that. We would certainly recommend 
as your committee dul. that there should be additional 'review made 
of manpower jieeds. some conclui^ions reached about the estimated 
needs over the next 15 years, and a clear, direct strategy proposed that 
wmII assure us of an adequate snpplv of |)er.sonnel for the eldcrlv for 
11)80, 1085, and 1990. 

Thank you. 

Senator Citilks. Thank you. Professor, yotir i)!-ei)are(l statement 
will also be in the hearing record. 

Pui:pAiti:n Sta ikment of Eua^ S. Poufn 

My name is EUas S. Cohen. 1 am appearing before you in my capacity as vice 
president of the Gerontological Society, chairman of their j:ocial research, plan- 
ning, and practice section and former ch:iirman of the public policy committee of 
the society. Currently 1 nm assistant professor of soolnl administnition in the De- 
partment of CJommunity Medicine^ School of Medicines University of Pennsylvania. 

The Gerontological Society which 1 am representing hero today is the na- 
tional organization of researchers, educators, and professionals in the field of 
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nj^iii)^. Tlio members of our soiriety cnmpiise IIjg exportise on a^'iiig in flio 
Uiiitod States. Most of the uew knowledge nnd information in the field of a;;ini; is 
produeed by those who belong to our soeiety. Furthermore, most of tho 
training: nnd edueation in gerontology and aging is conducted by our meuiber- 
sliip. 

Tbe society has a long history in the development rjf education and traiiiiiii: 
proj^rams in j?erontology and has undertaken for the Federal Government and 
indeed, fr)r your honorable committee, a variety of surveys and studies nn 
training needs. 

Half a decade ago, the society prepared for the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development u survey of training needs and mechanisms iu 
gerontology. More recently, in 1071 the society provided for your committee a 
working paper on research and training in gerontology, which summarized the 
iieedH, activities, current nnd future projections of manpower shortages, and 
oft'ered rceoniniendations for achieving appropriate levels of needed manpower. 
Sinee the preparation of that j>ai)er some 2 years a^/), we bave Iiad a Wliitr 
House ('(mferenee on A;;ing wldch sought to assist the administration and the 
Congress in the development of a national policy on aging. 

Again and again, the White House Conference on Aging sections recommended 
expansion of Federal support for training and research. Tbe training section 
recommended that a portion of all service resources be earmarked for training. 
Three groups recommended creation of a national institute on aging to further 
support aging research and training. The training section called for the car- 
marking by the institute of funds for training. The income section recommended 
Federal assumption of responsibility for preparation of adequate supplies of 
health manpower. Sections dealing with substantive issues recommended that 
more material on aging be inserted into the curricula of pre- and post-professional 
training. 

The recommendations of the White House Conference on Aging delegates 
brought together from all over the country, comprised not of self-seeking self- 
serving professionals but, by design, comprised of consumers, elderly people, 
and minority groups much more than of professionals, recognized clearly the 
importance and the need for a solid cadre of well-trained people to deliver the 
badly needed services designed to Improve the quality of life for older people. 

The Congress and the administration have set Into motion a series of programs 
that will severely increase the needs for manpower In aging. These programs 
are identifiable and imi>ortant. If they are to achieve their purposes, the services 
they contemplate must be delivered by trained competent staff who will be able to 
carry out the policies Implicit and explicit In the authorizing legislation and pro- 
grams developed under the legislation. The new approaches to service are so- 
phisticated and properly enveloped In management systems designed to ])rodu(M* 
accountability to executive and legislative branches of government at local, 
State, and Federal levels. 

Some of the program developments of importance Include the following : 

(1) Amendments to the Social Security Act providing for supplementary ser-n- 
rlty income to adults. 

(2) Changes In Social Security program operations to provide for counseling 
and referral services for Social Security beneficiaries. 

(3) Amendments to the Social Security Act providing for delivery of social 
and related services to public assistance recipients. 

(4) Amendments to the Older Americans Act providing for significant expan- 
sion of social and related services under title III of the new Older Americans Act. 

(o) Under the revenue sharing proposals, there are potentials created for 
State and local service programs to meet the needs of elderly people. To be sure, 
it will be necessary for elderly eonstiiuents and those speaking In their behalf 
to compete vigorously for funds. One of tlie elements in the enlculus, of neces- 
sity must be the availability of trainevl staff to carry out prograuLs that are 
selected and to infuse ongoing organizj tions nn(\ social institutions with the 
knowledge and importance of dealing with the elderly through their normal 
operations. 

(6) Significant improvements in Social Security benefit levelfi now and in the 
future will serve to generate demand for service by increasing ability of older 
persons to secure and seek service. To the extent that improved income .status 
moves a significant number of people out of the poverty level and into a middle- 
class level there will be an enhanced ability to secure transportation to service, 
to participate in the social enterprises of our society, and hence to avail them- 
selves of health, social, and other services. 



lu addition U> these new developnients, tl'.e inexonible iiu n-:ise dl" eiderl.v per' 
sons inid more piirticuliirly the very old will eontinne to generate doiuiind on 
the one h.'ind for inereased numbers hut more particnlarly for hetter trained 
personnel. Higher levels of soeial eflieiency ean only be ohtsiined by higher 
levels of iKjrforniance sind design of h(?tter systems. lietter systems desi^;n and 
hlKlu-r level i)erforniance are direct funi-tions of w*^lbtraiued personnel. 

The need for a eoortUnatetl system of trniuinj^ derives from three prineipal 
eonsiiierations : 

i l) An inere.ised si^^nifieant demand for services bronj;lit aboni as a result of 
<»n:ietmGnts by the Congress, approved by t lie administration. 

(2) lucreascfi nmnbers of persons eligil)le for and nMpiirin;,' services designed 
to improve the qmility of their lives. Tiiis includes that (Mitire array of services 
designed to assi.st people achieve maximum levels of functioning outside of insti- 
tutional setting.s as long as such arrangements are, indeed, the treatment of 
ehoiee for them. 

(S) Increasing sophistication and interdigitation of nndtivariate i)rograins 
which require coordination among biologists, phy.sicians'. psychologists. sociolO' 
gists, political scientists, public adndnistrators. ntirses, social workers, therapists, 
arict others. Our e.vperierrce with Medicare, with mirsiiig home lirograms. and with 
old age assistance should have taught \is by now that to achieve high social ptir- 
pnse for and with the elderly requires sophistieated, well thought out, well- 
planned, and well-operated programs. 

The report prepared for yonr honorable comudttee by the roeiety in 1971 de- 
tailed a variety of surveys outlining shortages of personnel. Without rehearsing 
that entire report, let nn* review sonn* data that is now old and. if anything', 
represents an understatement of the problem : 

(1) The lOOf) report of the Secretary of HEW imlicated that the necct for 
trained workers in 1080 is expected to be at n level two to three times above tlmt 
of UKJK. There W(jre in liHjQ about a third of a million professional and technieal 
workers employed in serving older persons exclusively or primarily. Only 10 to 20 
percent of tbeui had any formal training in aging. 

(2) Th« deniantl for personnel in nursing bonu>K and personal care homes was 
detailed in terms of need for administrators, RX's, Ll'X's, and occti]>ati<mal 
therapists, and phynical thera})ists. (Conservatively, We have only one-Imlf of the 
neees.sary RiVs, and less than oiKvbalf of the necessary LPX'.s. TJie need for 
phy.sieal and oc(;ui)ational therapists is so great that to suggest we have even 
10 j)ercGnt of the needed number is conservative. 

(3) A study conducted by the National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment officials eifed in the working pai>er predicfe<l a need fnr 32.000 to Atl.OOO 
iiianagement and social service personnel in retirement hotising for the eldei ly by 
H)SO. This is an increase of from six to eight tinie< the numlior employ(»d in 1908 
!)ut is regarded as realistie considering the expansion of programs ffir elderly 
))ousing in public and private sectors. 

(4) HEW projections for professional soeial work staff available to serve 
persons in nursing homes, service programs, housing projects, senior citizens 
centers and elsewhere indicate a demand for 1980 at least twice that of 1068. 

(5) The National Reereation and Park Association estimates that staff posi- 
tions in programs for older persons will be at least 23 percent higher and possiblv 
250 pereent higher in 1980 than in 19C7. 

One could go on and on reciting the needs for specialists in the soeial insuranee 
programs, in new HAICs, certainly in medicine, and in research and teaching 
itself. Indeed, if we are to conquer the scourges of cancer, heart disease, mental 
impairment among the ebkrly, and the multiple problems brought on by poverty 
and poor housing, we must have an adequate supply of those skilled in the teeh- 
niques of well focused research and a supply of teachers available to train the 
practitioners. 

It is respeetfidly suggested that, as your working paper indicated, there is 
a great need for a national policy and a program of estimating personnel needs 
and training requirements in aging. It is respectfully suggested that the following 
l»rinciples might serve as a base for a national policy on training In aging: 

(1) The way to develop improved sorviees to the aged is by increasing the 
nuud)er of trained personnel relating directly to the population to be served. 

(2) Recent developments by the Congress, anticipated results in the areas of 
meidieal science, and the need for coordinating various fields of knowledge re- 
quires an institutionalized approach to education and training for aging. The 
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f'orollary ot' I his is that tminiiig for aging is coo imnortJinl to leave to operations 
of ji free education market philosophy. 

i3) The prohlenis and facts of aging should be incorporated in formal wiiys 
into (lur secondary and imdcr^T^aduate levels of education. This ean be done, it 
is suggested, only by providing a cadre of educators trained in gerontology vvho 
can carry this kind of responsibility forward, It will not occur simply hy virtue 
of the ineluctable increase in the elderly and consequent incrense in their needs 
which theoretically will create a demand that a free market econoniy will respond 
to. 

The administration response to the White House Conference on Aging recom- 
nieiidatioiis of the delegates brought together from all over the country is in 
some disagreement with the above principles. The administration response sug- 
gests that institutions of higher learning will benefit more by reliance cn a free- 
market approach to development of educational prognims. Thus, aging will 
compete with all oUier programs, more or less glamorous for the attentions of 
students who will he provided with forms of assistance to purchase thtMi educa- 
tion. This, of course, does not take into account the need for support to 'ustitu- 
ti(tns for course developnient, organization of curricula for degree programs, 
inlerschool coordination, or administration of special training program: designed 
to create the pool of maiipower necessary to carry out socially agreed upon and 
linanced i>rograms. 

A second part of the administration response is that provision of ceiitral co- 
ordination for Federal Government programs of research in agin^; will assist 
institutions of higher learning by focusing upon agreed upon objectives and 
allocating resources in accordance with such a strategy. While that is true, it 
must be recognized that this will have an impact on t. airing and education 
largely to the extent of giving research experience to people In appropriate pro- 
grams where research might be involved. However, there are large numbers of 
and a great demand for practitioners of service programs. An improved focus 
ou research will have little impact on increasing the resources of educational 
programs to produce tlie service presonnel. 

Finaliy, the administration response suggests that encouraging the develop- 
ment of' comprehensive and coordinated service programs for older iK»rsons at 
ttic ccMMiininity level will assist institutions of higher education. While 11 is true 
that universities and institiidons of higher IcJinung will ha assisted to take 
greater part in planning and development of S(*rvice programs and will thcrel)y 
exp()s<» students and faculty to the process and involve tluMn to a greater degree 
in what some people call the r(*al world that is not going 'o provide the liasic 
support necessary to produce the graduates who are going to do the work and 
who are needed in large numbers. 

Those of us concerned with education and training and who come to that lield 
from an experience in (Jovemment and administration recognize that resources 
to invest in programs we are intereJJted in are liniited and must compete. We 
nnist accept the fact that dollars invested in any program nmst produce the best 
payoff. The etn-rent administration has nnide a c(mtrihtition in that regard by 
taking a hard line and pressing ^'orward as a strong advc<'ate for management by 
nhjt^etive. In (hat ( : »ntext. research, d(«rfionstr;ition, .'ind training nmst he viewed 
as investments designed to assure the i)roduction of services that are accountal;ie, 
cost eflicient, of high (inality, controlla!)Ie. and responsive to need. We wotdd 
respectfully suggest that the financing of Medicare and Medicaid programs, sup- 
plementary security ineonu? i)rogranis, Older Americans Act service programs, 
nutrition pi-ogranis, housing prcvgrams, and others that iiupact (\n the e!der)y 
mu^t ho delivered by .skilled, trained proH'Ssionals and paraprof(»ssi(>naIs if 
they are to achieve a degree of effectiveness that the Congress and the a<iminis- 
t ration ha.s a right to e>^pecl. Furthermore, if we are to evahmte what we are 
doing, if we are to make an impcct on the major klMers and disa biers of tne 
elderly, if we are to evalinite the ejBCeetiveness of programs for tl.e aging, we 15- 
.spect fully suggest that there must he programs and Individuals available to train 
and educate those who will carry out the research, who will undertake the eval- 
uation^ and who will deliver the Si»rvice. 

Finally, we would like to suggest that no industry worth its salt would em- 
hark on the major di recti rms and (enterprises that we have in the iield of aging 
without projecting personnel ne(Hls over a period of time and att(»mpting to 
take steps to assure that personnel would he available. Again, we recommend a 
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review be made of the previous iii5iii]>o\ver iieod assessuieiit.s, conLrliisioiis reuched 
about the estimated iiiaupower needs for the next 15 years, and a clear, direct, 
puriJosive, measur Me strategy be developed and funded to assure that tbi- 
elderly of 3.980, 198r,. ijnd 19fl0 will be adequately served. 

[Enclosurel 

Why Fei>erat. Suppoet for Training in Gepontology SnotjLD be Contini:ei) 

BY THE EDTJCATION COMMITTEE, GEBONTOLOGY SOCIETY 

The education committee of the Gerontological Society meeting at the offices 
of the society in Washington, D.C., on February 23, 1973, adopted the following 
statement : 

At the outset we need to distinguish between a statement of principle regard- 
ing continued Federal support for training and the specific application of that 
principle. For example, the current administration is said to have announced: 
**No further support of training programs." 

A specific application of this principle to hiomcdical research training appear- 
ing in a HEW document argues, for example, that this particular type of train- 
ing should be discontinued for the following reasons ' 

(1) The justification for biomedical research training in the first instance 
was that a planned expansion of biomedical research in the two previous decades 
required expansion of trained manpower. Correspondingly, as the period of ex- 
pansion of research activities has come to an end, the research training pro- 
grams tied to this activity should come to an end. 

(2) It follows that the law of supply and demand should regulate the number 
of persons with advanced training in biomedical research in the future. 

(3) This is a reasonable assumption since income expectations for biomedical 
research investigators are such that special financial Incentives are unnecessary. 

Now look at tlie general principle again. It asserts that special support of 
training must he specificallv justified and its application to biomedical research 
leads to the conclusion that further research training In biomedical disciplines 
Is unwarranted. 

If one analyzed the case for training \n gerontology in the same way, would 
the conclusion be the j^ame? 

Decidedly not. No authoritative manpower study has demonstrated that t^ie 
number of persons engaged In gerontcdov'cal research, training, and service is 
adeqiiate. On the contrary, experienced observers are unanimous In ar^rning that 
manpower Id gerontological research^ manpower for teaching gerontology at 
every level in higher education, and trained service personnel in programs 
serving the elderly are in very short supply. These observers expect this shortage 
f .. continue in the absence of systematic, vigorous intervention. 

This Is the unequivocal conclusion reported in the technical background papers 
for the 1971 White Hotise Copference on Aging and in the final report and 
rcLommendatons of that conference. For example, on page 97, volume IT, of 
the final report of the \7hite House Conferer'-?, the major theme of the sec- 
tion on training Is captured in this pastnge: "The delegates to the section on 
training were well aware that If the policies and programs being proposed hy 
other conference sections WiTC to be implemented, there would be need for 
the Immediate recruitment and training of new personnel at all levels * * ♦ 
and a significant Increase in the number of institutions offering training." 

This conclusion was reviewed by very knowledgeable and experienced people 
in Government, higher education, and service in the post-conference review of 
recommendations. Administration spokesmen have never publicly contested the 
need for additional manpower in gerontology or argued pul)licly that continued 
investment In gerontological training is unwarranted. 

Gerontology has never experienced a period of substained, substantial, sys- 
tematic Federal support such as that experienced bv biomedical research and 
related training. On the contrary, the 1971 White House Conference documents 
demonstrate that support of gerontological research and training has been 
fragmented, shallow and underdeveloped. Thus, the conference • ecommendations 
unequivocally callecJ for increased Federal support for a variet/ ol' training pro- 
grams in gerontology. When the post-conference board reqiiested a response 
from the administration to these recommendations, the recorded response in 
December 1972, indicates tliat the admini«tration planned to increase its support 
for both research and training in gerontology snhf tantially. 
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Membei. 5 ot" thu uciueatioii eoiumittue :tJt' tlm Geroiitoloj^iuil ISociut.v L'lJiitiiiiK* 
to usSL'i't cutegoriw.lly t?iat ivsearcL xiiniipowor in germitnUji;;,- is ininhMHiaU'i 
ihut lliL' cadre of traiiiuU '.oaclierts ut all ic'vels of liigl;L*r L'llueaiiun i.s iiiaui-- 
qujiu-l.v ijUiall ; and tliat thu uuiuhLT of trained .SLTVicr ijer.suniR-l ti> meot doniuii- 
sirai' 'I ncH'ds . L' cidoriy cil i/.i 'Us is iiuidctjiiatL'. 

Given the uneliallenged testimony on training needs recorded in tlie reedui- 
laendatioM.s ol' riiL' 1071 Wliite House Conference, we ieel Uiac (lie liurdeii 
pniuf lies on those who assert that continued .siioeial investment in g(M'<int()h)gi<:al 
training is not needed. 

Cons icier further the case against training in biomedical research training a> i; 
might apply ti» geiM)nioh)gy. The law of supply ami demand is expected to wori^ 
in Hh' Jirsl inslanee because biomedical research activities are an estabiisheil 
and iulegral activity in a large number uf (?du(j;'tiiMial and indnsiriai urgaui/.a- 
ti<»ii>. I'urtner, the prestige and economic incentives for eareers in liiomeUieil 
riseareii are matters of eommon knowledge 

We as.sert that no informed person would argue that this characteri/«ition 
of biomedical research activity can he ■ appropriately ai)plicd to gerontology. 

When one C(Jiisider.s that gerontology as an identiliable area of substantial 
researeh, training, and service aetivity is hardly two decades old, U).ri strides 
fur ward have been considerable. But the tusks remain enormous and, ?r. relation 
to the task, manpower is dcmonsti'ably inadctiuate. Gerontology has increasingly 
established itself in u small number of prestigeful institutions, but the effort 
required to achieve this goal has been substantial. The capacity of these heaeh- 
heads to survive without continued external support remains to be demonstrated. 
Infiu-med opinion would not lead one to be optimistic. Without external support, 
there is a substantial risk that the interdisciplinary research, training, and service 
teams so painstakin y assembled at a few lo-jations in the T 111 ted States will 
be seriously weakenetl if not dismantled. In the long run. States may assume, and 
may reasonably be f ^.pected to assume, an increasing share of the responsibility 
for research and trauiing in gerontology. In the short run. a great deal of care 
needs to be given to the achievement of a new* balance of Federal and State sup- 
port 'jf training in gerontology if serious disruption is to be avoided. 

The fact is that the elderly in this society continue to face cultural biases 
v.liich favor the young rather than the old. Institutional barriers which militate 
against the social integration of the elderly persist. These same attitudes and 
instit»iLn)nal barriers limit the attractiveness of gerontology as an interest which 
e(»!ii petes effectively with alternative careers in other areas of research, training 
and service. 

The argunjeiit that tlio prestige d economic incoutives whicli insure an ade> 
qiiute flow of uii'vnpower to geror dogy as well as to biomedical research does 
not apply. Keiioris at the 11>71 White House Conference make this quite clear. 
Tlie burden of i)roof lies un the person who asserts otherwise. 

The above argument does not necessarily lead one to r ]ect the principle that, 
in general. Federal support for research training .should be terminatcul. (»ne 
would however, want lO add that particular proposals for training in gerontology 
requiie specific justifications a^d slionld he considered on their merit. 

Any person informed about the current state of affairs in social service 
agencies, nur.sing homes, and community mental health centers would he incred- 
ulon.s if Infornu^d that there is no need for short-term and inservice training 
of personnel who w^ork with the elderly. As educators we believe that training 
in gerontology makes a difference. We believe that training In gerontology has 
had an impact on tlie quality and quantity of research on human aging. We be- 
lieve that training in gerontology has made a difference i.i thi- quality and quan- 
tity of service available to the elderly. V/e are not aware that anyone has pub- 
licly advanced the argument that these beliefs are unwarranted. We are prepared 
to accept a specific challenge to our conclusions. Our considered {)pinion is thr»t 
indiscriminate termination of Federal support: for gerontological training will 
have a disastrous effect not only on gerontological research hut also on the quality 
nf .servic(» provided for the elderly in this country. If the small number of train- 
ing programs and cadrtc are weakened or dismantled, we are convinced that a 
decad of rcconstrnff ion will he required to ree.stabli.^^h the potential for im- 
jiroveu .service to the elderly that has been achieved in the past decade. If this 
pessimistic conclusion is unwarranted, the proof that it is mi warranted should 
I)e presented convincingly. The consequences are too .serious to allow- assumptions 
to bo snbmitied for evidence. 
20-702— 73— i^t. 2 1; 
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Soiiator Cjulks. Dr. Donalnie, ^ve are. deliglitofl to have you with 
lis today. 

Wo contiiinally lioar of your pioneering Avork in tliis field, and your 
foniVixMircs that are lield at tlie University of ^Nlicliigan. 
Vre are deliirlited to lia vc yon appear before iis. 

STATEMENT OP WILMA DONAHUE, PH, D,, DIRECTOK OP SYMPOSIA, 
INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR SOCIAL GERONTOLOGY, INC. 

DoyMim:, Thank yon very much, Senator Chiles. 

I found the niorni!i<j: an (Miiotionally stiundatinrr one, in part l)o- 
cause T believe that Dr. "'lennning'S vision of a coordinated elTort on 
behalf of old people through some kind of interagency committee is 
a. veiy good one. I am also convinced tliat he has the particular ability 
required to nuakc such a plan operationpJ and effective. 

Tt seems to me then that not only shouivl the plan proposed l)v Dr. 
Flernuiiug be initiated at once hut tlutt the title V (now titie TV. .V 
and C) training program should be kept in jjlace. Tlie A dministrat inu 
(m Aging has developed this program systematically to ensure that 
in every part of the country there will be a continuing supply of 
trained personnel in the high manpower need areas for the next >ev- 
ei'al decades. 

This program began \vitli the education of graduate level stndents 
so that wo were producing first the leaders, planners, and supervisors 
needed to develop and olTcr the training. The next step was to provide 
undergrachiate training programs in aging where it is possible to |>re- 
])are people for jobs that do not require more than a baccalaureate 
level training for entry into the job market. More recently, a grant 
was made to the American Association of Connnunity and Junior Col- 
leges with the view to stinndati ng tlie initiation of 2 -year training 
progran^s in aging. Tn this systematic way. we have been carefully 
turning ont the varions levels of trained personnel as needed. 

Over the years, there have gradually evolved tlie nndtipnrpo>:o 
training centers wliich Dr. Maddox and ^fr. Cohen have descrih^Mh 

^[inyrinuiJ'OsE TnAixixo Ckxitos 

Having hud tlie opportnnity to (brcct tlio institute of gerontology 
at the Uuiv( I'sity of ^liohigan. T feel qualified to say that .such centers 
are of tremendoiis importance. They make it possible to give leader- 
.shi]:), guidance, and assistance in the kind of way that the adminis- 
tration is now proposing. Actually the very things they are pr()])osing 
have already been going on, and are j)art of the programs tliat are 
now in operation in at least 10 places. 

T would like to make, as a first reconunendation, that the current 
.student institutional grant ])rogram be kept in ])]ace, while encourag- 
ing the administration to develop its interagency coordinating coui- 
mittee. If the research and demonstration program fnnds of various 
agencies can be utilized to su])port more students, even tliougli it will 
l)e in somewViat different fashion than now. this will be all to the good. 
We shall then have the best of both worlds. 

It is very im])oi*tant that the eni*olbnent of new .students this fall 
not be proliibited. Such a ])rocedure will resnlt in its being a whole };ear 
before a new substitute ])rogr:>m can ]ie devised and put into operation. 
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Tiie cntoir of stiulont cMirollment for n l:2-nioii(h period will result in a 
serious hiatus in the trainin<; ol iinicli-iieeded iKM'Sonnel, I would like 
to see every possibility used to niaiutuin at least the levels of studejit 
traiuiiii^" .ve have now. 

If I. jthiji;[T else, the trainiui^ pro<»rai]is shouhl be kept in operation 
until such time as there are new ])ro,i^ranis, and we can devise a new 
means of uttnictiui^ students. There are other eiforts whieh the ad- 
ministration should make re<»;ardless of which i)lan is followed. 

In 1967, Senator Kemiedy added an amendment to the Older Amer- 
ican Act Amendments of that year which called for a nation'\\'i(le 
survey of the man])ower needs in the field of aging. On the basis of the 
results of that study, it was strongly recommended th.-it the Admijn's- 
tration on Aging establish a manpower data center for assembling, on 
a coi'tiniiino; basis, data on manpower needs and supply. This is still 
an important program and is in line w'ith the plan for establi>hing a 
centi-al point wliich will provide information about ail governmental 
progra ms related to aging. 

It is equally important foT' the Administration on Aging to set up a 
plan to provide job market information. 

It seems to me, it should also maintain a continuous inventory of all 
gerontological training programs oilered throughout the country, un<l 
that this informati(m should be in such form that it is inunediately ac- 
cessible at any given time, and it should be published periodically. 

There are other tis])eets of training t* whicli the admiuisti'ation 
should give consideration. One matter I am espechilly concerned about 
is the substitut ion of short-term training for tlie fundamental planned 
curricula, 

Ao a last desperate resort, because of the tremendous need for man- 
power, we ai'e seeing a great many short tenii training programs put 
into operation. 

SiiOKT l*I■:I^:v^ Tkainjm; I^koouams 

It is very difTicuit foi' me to believe that in to 10 days, such newly 
recruited persons can learn the rules and regulations of the new pro- 
grams, that they can learn the skills that the programs require, and, 
at the same tin:.-. n< f|uire enough depth of understanding of ^ he junk - 
(\^'S of growing old and what it means to people to be old to enable 
them to offer the (jnality of service i-equired by tliose older people 
they will be called upon to .serve. 

These old people are likely to be among the loneliest, the most de- 
prived socially and eccmomicRll}' in our population. They should nor 
J^ave to depend for help upon persons who have not had the opportu- 
nity for more than 5 to 10 days of training to acquire the information, 
skills, and sensitivities they will require to do a good job. This seems to 
me a ver\' serious matter. 1 ])elicve. that while as an expediency we have 
to resort to short-term training programs, they .shouhl be tailored in 
such a ^vav that they constitute a continuing educational program. 
Pei'sons wlio must begin with a brief coni'se should be required to re- 
turn rcgidarly for continuation of their training until such time as 
they have acquired a suflicient amount of background information and 
skiil. 

These are the things that I feel very strongly about. 
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Senator Ctitlks. Thank you very much. Dr. Donahue, I am going 
to have to take about a 10-minute recess. They have started another 
vote. TToAvevei'; your complete prepared statement will appear in the 
hearing record. 

l^iKrAUKi) Statesiio't of WiL,\rA Donahue 

.Senator CliiJes, ] nm Wniiia Douahne, retired director of tlie U)uver.sity of 
Michigan Institute of Gerontology and have just completed u 'Kvonr assij^nnient 
!i< J I stafi! member for the White House Conference on Af^inj;, I speaK, therefore^ 
hirjroly as an educator and as one who hah; a deep sense of responsihiUty to the 
tlioussandtj of persons who participated at the local, State, and national levels in 
fornniiating reconimendatioiis of the White 13on.se Conference on Aging, many of 
whidi havu either direct or inipUcit implications for today's hearing on man- 
pou'er needs. 

It \va.s just G years ago this month (June lOCT) that I appeared before the Sen- 
ate Special Committer on Aging to speak about the proposed amendments to the 
01 dor American Act of 10l>5, in particul:ir as they related to nianpower and train- 
ing needs. Hy that time, the nunibor of older people in tlie population had been 
inrrcivsiug at such a strikingly rapid rate that there had been created a new di- 
mension in American Ufe witli Its attendant demands for new knowledge and 
liew services. It was obvious that if the country was to grapple successfully with 
these new demands, a new field of study — gerontology — must emerge and that 
relatively large numbers of students must be attracted to it. The Older Americans 
Act of 1965 had provided the needed impetus and the initial means. The question 
posed at the hearings on the 19G7 amendments was that of how the Congress 
and the administration on Aging, working together, could carry out the full 
intent of the legislation of training manpower at the rate necessary to provide 
the services that would be required by an ever growing number of older people. 

The history of training in the inter venting years illustrates the follow up by a 
responsible Congress on its 1965 legislation and the effective response of tlie 
Administration on Aging manpower division to the opportunity the legislation 
provided. Fortunately, the OlHce of Aging, predecessor to the Administration on 
Agings had long been concerned with the growing need for trained personnel in 
the emerging field of gerontology. The Administration on Aging was, therefore, 
prepared quickly to develop and implement a considered strategy for the adminis- 
tration of the training funds made available under the 19C5 act. 

The strategy called for two thrusts. One was the careful development and 
nurturing of the field of gerontology as a much needed new profession. The other 
was the establishment of training i)rograms on the basis of a systematically 
X)lanned sequence to ensure that a sufficient supply of trained teachers and lead- 
ers would become available as required to provide-instruction and supervision as 
the field e^cpanded. The first awards were, therefore, made available to institu- 
tions that were willing to establish programs at the graduate level. By 1966, 
two universities — Minnesota and BrandGis — were funded. The former prepared 
students for careers in public administration; the latter o£tcred training in re- 
.search, teaching, and top level administration in applied gerontology. By 1969, 
15 graduate programs had been established. The professional areas in which 
training was being provided had also increased to include planning and adminis- 
tration, management of retirement housing and old age homes, direction of multi- 
purpose senior centers, architectural design, law, recreation, and cl^i^rs. 

During this same period, several institutions extended their currlculur offer- 
ing to include a number of disciplines and professions. Initiated basic and applied 
research, and provided technical assistance and guidance to State and local com- 
munities .and organizations. Thus they became a prototype for other mnltidis- 
ciplinary gerontological centers. As of now there is at least one such center in 
each of the ^0 Federal regions, all of which .have been assisted by the Adminis- 
tration on Aging. 

When graduate training programs and multidisciplinary gerontology centers 
were in place, tlie Administration on Aging gave attention to stimulating educa- 
tional programs which would prepare students for entry into occupations re- 
quiring less than graduate training. In 1971, eight undergraduate training pro- 
grams were funded, more than half of which were in black colleges. There are 
many employment opportnhltles in aging which do not require training at the 
baccalaureate level. Accordingly the Administration on Aging made an award a 
year ago to the American A.ssociation of Community and Junior Colleges to stim- 
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ulate the introduction of 2-iear programs for training i)arai)rofossional and pre- 
professional personnel in aging. Tims training is being brought to the broad 
base of the local community where most old people are served and will continue 
to be in the future. 

If this orderly development of the fiold of aging and of the involvement of more 
and more educational in-^titutions at all levels in the provision of training were 
to continue according to the pattern followed by the Administration on Aging, 
the time would come when the number of persons trained annually and the num- 
ber of needed would be in balance. The question is* now whether, without the in- 
centives of institutional grants and student stipends, the needed acceleration in 
growth of manpower training in aging and recruitment of students will take 
place, or if, indeed, there may not be an actual decrease in tlie momentum en- 
gendered to date. The 3G training programs now receiving support from the 
Older Americans Act are on an average less than 5 years old. They are, thiLs, 
especially vulnerable to erosion and elimination, and particularly so when in 
competition with other professional fields. Social work, public health, educa- 
tion, medicine and so on have the advantage of a long history, hence they have 
the prerogatives and strengths of high seniority. 

We must, I believe, ask ourselves whether this is tlie time in the development 
of gerontological training to withdraw categorical support from educational in- 
stitutions and students? They are, of course, some positive factors which will 
serve as motivators to both the educational institutioas for continuing the pro- 
grams now in operation. The most potent one is the fact that the new programs 
(title III — Community Service and title A^II — Nutrition) are creating many 
new employment opportunities, the number of which will ccmtinue to . 'ase 
indefinitely. It has been estimated, for example, that these two i^rograms ulone 
will require between 000 and 1,000 persons in 1973 and that by 1078 the number 
will have increased to more than 9,000. If educational institutions and prospec- 
tive students are made aware of the magnitude of this expanding market, it can 
be predicted that there will be student demand for training and that educational 
institutions will attempt to respond. 

Moreover, those institutions with already operational gerontological pro- 
grams are likely to feel other needs for continuing them. They have long-term 
commitments to faculty that will not be easily terminated. And an even more 
elTtJCtive pressure is their awareness that the modern educational institution has 
a responsibility for contributing to the solution of today's social problems, of 
which aging is generally recognized as one of tlie most pressing. 

The withdrawal of categorical support is likely "^o retard the introduction of 
training by additional institutions. This will be a serious consequence l>ecause 
without more training opportunities becoming available, there is ho chance that 
manpower estimated as needed by 1978 can be produced. At that tiTie there will 
be required 2,700 workers in area and state planning, 3,000 nutrllion program 
directors, 8,200 retirement housing managers, 88,000 licensed practical nurses to 
care for the ill aged, 73,000 registered nurses to staff nursing homes, 25,000 
recreational leaders and specialists to work in senior centers and leisure time 
programs, and 2,100 teachers of gerontology in colleges and uni' ^rsiUes, 

Already the "make do'' measures of short-term training are being utilized in 
a desperate effort to supply mani)ower to implement the new initiatives set forth 
in the 1973 amendments. One must be concerned with the question of whether 
a period of 5 or 10 days training will prepare potential employees to give the 
quality service required for the success of these programs. This is especially a 
problem when there are, as now, far too few fully trained persons available to 
supply the careful supervision minim illy trained pere" s generally require. Can 
even the best of trainees learn in a f w days the rules and regulations governing 
the new programs, develop tlie sen ce skills needed, and also accjuire in depth 
knowledge about the aging procesr so that they may better understand the old 
people they serve, many of whom will be the loneliest and the most socially and 
economically deprived of our ''.,^tl? 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr. Chairman, on the basis of what I view as a maapower shortage <»f such 
proportions as to constitute a serious threat to the older generation of this and 
ensuing decades, I am offering the following five recommendations ; 

(1) First, I urge that this Special Committee on Aging seek to have the train- 
ing programs provided for under title IV-A and C of the 1973 Older Americans 
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A(i. AmeiulniL'n(.s excepted from the new i)oliey of elniiiniition of ciitej^orical 
gi-juits. at least until such time us educational iiistitutiony have suflicient time 
to seek new support from alternative sources. 

(2) At IIk' .same time. I urge the Administratiori an Agin;: lo tnke lendcrsliip, 
in cooperation with other appropriate agencies, in developiuif a master plan and 
strategy for the production of manpower sufficient to properly staff the various 
pr(»grams designed to improve the quality of life of older people. 

l3) In order to provide training institutions, employers, and funding sources 
wirii up-to-date information on gerontological manpower netnls in this ^-ountry, 
the Administration on Aging should implement the major recommendations made 
on the basis of the manpower study conducted in 19G8 by the Sur\'ey and Re- 
search Corp.. to determine current and future manpower Ui^iiiands in the field of 
aging. This study, made in response to Senator Kennedy's 1907 amendment to the 
nhler Americans Act, proposed the following as its first recommendation: 

That AoA establish a nmnpower data center for assembling on a continu- 
ing basis data on manpower supply, utilization and denjiii.wl in the lield ai 
aging. The manpower data center should nmke use of all data resources 
availa!>le in the Federal agencies, and be empowered to conduct, directly or 
by contract, l)Oth census type and/or sample studies on the procurement 
of needed manpowci* data. Adequate funds and stalT should lu» allocated for 
elTective operation of the manpower data center. 
(4) To supplement the job market informati(m. the Adnnnistration on Aging 
should also maintain a continuous inventory of all gerontological training pro- 
granjs offered throughout the country and publish this information periodically 
for the guidance of educational institutions and potential trainees. 

(r>) Finally, in recognition of the fact that thorough training is a tinie-cou- 
suunng process and that the old peoples' need for services is immediate, short- 
term training is an inescapable, though partial, solution to the prr>blem of man- 
power shortage, lint, even short-term training can be administered as a continu- 
ing educational program until such time as the trainee has fully mastered the 
information and skills needed. It is, therefore, recommended that when short- 
term training is adopted it be reorganized as an emergency measure, and be so 
planned that the trainee will have opportunity to take refresher emirses regu- 
larly whicli are planned as an integral part of his or her job placement. 

AFTER RECESS 

Senator (^milk.s. Maddoc, I was al.so interested in (lie otlier 
facets of training, tliat h<Mn<r atl'ected by tlie adniinlstratioirs phaslnir 
out tlic programs. 

In your c^^ periencc with the training programs of tlio National In- 
stitute of Child Health and Iluniun I)evelopuicnt (NICIID), eould 
yon estimate for me (he value of their ])rogranis and tlieir relation- 
Rlii])S with the Administration on Aging programs ? 

Dr. Maddox. It is n very different kind of emphasis basicall3\ 

Tlie NICIID i)rogram had been largely oriented to reseai 11 The 
A(lministi*ati()ii -m Aging is irnuili moi'e oi-iented to sei'vices or appliocl 
])i'ograinfe. 

'J'Jie NICIID training jirogranis are being phased out. At Duke 
ITniversity, we have had a tniining ])rograin for 7 yeui's. We are now 
in our tei'ininal yoar aftei* j^roducing 43 postdoctoral specialists in 
research, training, and sei'vice in aging. Virtually all of our trainees 
continue to work in the field of aging. 

We Jiave seen oui* ti'ainees placed in the Cf)Jiniinnity liealth centers, 
which has been a very ini])oi'(ant conununity i\-son?'ce, as well as in 
training and research. 

This NICIID ]>rogram is in the i)rocess r)f ])ein/ T,)hascd out at the 
])resent time, and it is from such proirranis that ths basic cadre for 
research, training, and service is produced. This cadre is vital if, as 
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the adininistiation ti'stilu'd toilaV; short-tenn ti-aiiiing in aging is to 
!)(' oinphasizinl tliisnext year. 

I 'u< )vi i>i Nt; Lkadehshi r 

SiMiafor Cmii.ks. AVe have liail all tluouiili tlic ])ro^ranis, pooplo 
froiu till' Fiiiveisi( y of South Floi'ida. whiMc tlu\v olloi' a masters pro- 
<rrain, ami like many of tliuir per^^oniu'l. they are <roin<r to be a director 
in anofla^i' Slate, so that we i-eally arc ]")rovidin<r top leadership, and 
I am .sure your program is doing the same. 

Dr. ^Iaddow AVhat wi» ai'e seeing is a j)hasiii<r out of the programs at 
Mil levels. 

In the short I'un, phasing out a program that is training people is 
had enough from the stanilpoint of (piality service. 

When one starts closing down the piodncei'S. one has to ask how 
long it will take to leconsti'uct the current geiontology centers if they 
aie allowed to detei'iorate. 

This is the point Di-. Donahue is making: if we let 1 or 2 years go 
hv witliont insni'ing Iheie is adequate j^i'oduet ion of i)roducei*s in 
gerontology, 1 think we are going to be in vei'v serious shape. 

Senator Chilks. Di'. Donahue, I seem to gatluM- from your testimony, 
you thought from Dr. Fleuuning, with his (lualilications, that he has 
a wonchM'fid op])(>rtmuty now tiiiough the act to coordinate these ])ro- 
grauis. by the w ay of assuring their success, ami to give him the edge, 
to contimu^ the categoi ieal programs on ti'aining. 

Will this !)e a very nec(-ssary thing? 

Dr. Dox.MirK. It seems to nu^ that if we eouhl keep the current 
ti-aining program in force, that wi> wi;uld have the opportunity to 
continue to assist students, to progi-am students in any other way in 
wliich they do not coiuj^lete their i^iofe.ssional ti'aining. oi* if they do 
complete it with a heavy debt, T believe that conld cliange (he situation, 
not oidy for the aging, but for a great many training pi'ogram.s, and 
tliat it may have I'alher far-reaching effects on the actual .social struc- 
tiu'e of our young pe()[)le's lives. 

As you know, the majoi'ity of the students now. especially at the 
graduate level, and a gieat many undergraduates, are married, and 
oui- nniversities have invested large amounts of money in hou.sing 
on theii' campuses foi' mai ricd couples. 

It is veiT ditfieult to imagine tJuit vei-y many of our students are 
going to be able now to have a family, and get graduate training and 
pi'oceed to be going into debt while doing it. 

WoKicixo Students 

I nnderstand that the average stipend that the Administration on 
Aging grants have l.ieen providing is somewhere between $5,000 and 
$G,000 per year, tliat students can borrow at the rate of $2,500 a year, 
in addition to the amount they have had, and they have also had to 
work, .so if they have been working, and getting a stipend of between 
$5,000 and $6,000, one wonders how are tney going to be able to work 
enough and ^o to college and accumulate that, and have only $2,500 
a year which is available to them. 
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It seeins to me tliat this has great ramifications for the total structure 
of our universities by moving back into this sort of way which is said 
to free the students, which I might argue about some of it too. 

Senator CmLES. In my experience, again, partial to the Uriversity 
of South Florida, I liuvo liad an opportunity to talk to a number of 
students, most of them are second career students, through our regis- 
tered nurses, or some other training, and they are really on $200 a 
month, I do not think they are going to leave a first career, their first 
career, and I think part of their value is that they do have this base, 
this reservoir of talent, and now by beinff able to add this special train- 
ing for aging on top of that, as they go oack and into new work with 
r ehabilitation, and now work in the area, then they have a real special 
expertise, and many of them again with a second career are capable of 
training others, so we stand to lose that. 

The other thing that I was impressed by in your testimony, which 
I think all of your testimony brought out, is if this plan is going to 
work, if it will attract students, then why don't we let the jAfin prove 
itself, and why dont we have a phase in, phase out, while it is proving 
itself. 

It looks like, again, what I run into continually, with some of the 
administration training changes, whether it be revenue sharing or 
what, they say we are going into this other, but there is always this 18 
months, 1-year, 2-year slack, and it looks like we are doing something 
with mirrors. 

They are not going to provide any dollars, and it is almost like we 
will be out of ofiicc before the day of reckoning comes, and yet we have 
got good verbiage, and we can go back and show what the AEC is 
spending, so we can come up with a lot of numbers, as to why this will 
work, and we can say we expect 100 percent retention. All of these 
things we can say, but we never have to accoimt, and we never have to 
prove that we are right, and simply by discontini' 'mg to fund this pro- 
gram for another year or so, they will be able to prove to the Congress 
they were right, and what they said will come about* 

Wo want to thank you all for being Iumt, and. Dr. Doniilnic. 1 sini 
just (lolightcd thjit sonieoi^e ji.s youn<r and eiitiiusiastic and encrirotic 
as you is worlviji<r on the problems witli all of lus that are Jij^iii/x* 

We will iu»xt hear from a panel from Howard University headt'd 
by Brin JTawkins, and accompanied by Ms. Ix'ttie Graves and !Ms. 
Yolanda Owens. 

AVc are happy to have yon with us today, 

STATEMENT OF BRIN HAWKINS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL WORK, 
AND COORDINATOR OF AGING CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS, 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, ACCOMPANIED BY LETTIE GRAVES, 
GRADUATE STUDENT, DOING FIELD PLACEMENT WORK AT THE 
SENIOR NEIGHBORS AND COMPANIONS CLUB; AND YOLANDA 
OWENS, GRADUATE STUDENT DOING FIELD PLACEMENT WORK 
AT AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED PERSONS 

Ms. Hawkins. Thank you. 

We "arc very pleased to be here today, too, representing^' Howard 
University, because 1 tliink at Howard, the school of social work, we 
have ali-eady begun to feel the crunch of this \vhole phaseout phm. 
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])aiticu]ar]y in the aioa of aging, because we liave an aging program 
from the National Institutes of Mental Healtli, and tliat sliould liave 
ended in June of 1973, hut we were able to get an extension to Doceni- 
her of 107;^, whicli of course, means we will not have aging moneys to 
provide stipends, or grants for the low-income students for our fall 
.semester. 

I was ^•ery concerned to hear the administration's testimony about 
the aging stipends and designated as bait, because I feel that bait in 
the field of aging is a very legitimate kind of thing, because although 
we have m''^ved ver}^ far and come a long way in the field of aging, I 
still think we have to go a little bit further, and I feel the field itself 
is not as attractive as many other fields, and I think the stipends, and 
I he awarding of a .scholiu^hip makes it possible for young people par- 
ticularly young black ]H'(iple for whom the lield of aging is very, very 
new. to fin<l a commit/neiit, or to fijid career objectives to whiclt tliey 
otherwise would not have heen exposed, and T tliink it is very imjw- 
tant that that kind of bjiit be provided to set the opportunity to do 
tliis. and today \ve hn\ i» 1 wo students witli us. wlio M il) very geiKwally 
s]^eak about tlieir interests in a^ing, and tht* kinds of sui)ports they 
have received from the limited financial assistance that was available, 
and iiow important it was. 

Senator Chilks. Thank yon. We would like to hear from them. 

Ms. Gra\T':s. Thank you. 

My name is Lettie (rra ves. and I am a second year graduate stu<lent 
in the school of social work at Howard, and my area of coucenr ration 
is aging. 

Pr.KsoNAi. K\i*KiiiKxn:s "Wrrii Ei.oeiu.v 

I fee.l that if it had not been for financial assistance available, 
numeys available in aging, I would not have been able to pursue m}' 
interests, although 1 IukI an interest when T entcued Howard, to go 
into aging, it.:6temmed from personal experiences as well as volunteer 
experiences that I have had with the elderly, and when I applied to 
the school, and I was fortunate enough to be awarded a grant that car- 
ried with it a stipend as well as tuition, I M-as able to pursue that en- 
trance, and it also had a stipulation that the recipient, the learning ex- 
perience will be in aging. 

Now, with my graduating class, the moneys will be terminated, and I 
feel that students who will be coming into Howard, the school of so- 
cial work in the fall, will not have the opportunity that I have Iiad. 
and I feel that it is very unfortunate that they will not, tind upon 
graduation, I do i)lau to pursue aging as my career. 

Ms. Hawkins. I tliink it would be unfortunate foi- the students to 
lose this stipend. 

Ms. Graves has had such a stipend; slie is in practicum placement 
at the Senior Neighbors and Companions ("lub, and she will tell you 
now aboitt her experience. 

Ms. Graves. I am a caseworker with the Senior Neighbors and Com- 
panions Club. My duties, well, I became involved in a very broad range 
of problems and concerns of the elderly participants. 

I counsel them about their relationships, I inform them about serv- 
ices and resources which they need, but do not know how to locate or 
apply for, and I can make referrals for specific needs, such as old age 
assistance, or food stamps or public housing. 
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More roccntly we bc^aii to organize group discussions around spe- 
rific topics, such as health and consumer education, and we foel that 
this iniormation will have the senior citizens providing more help in 
maintaining themselves, and an independent hut satisf^nng and i^ro- 
ductive living situation foi* as long as i>ossib]o will he seen from our 
elToi-ts. 

Senator Cuimr. Is this self-satisfying work? 

Ms. Gn.\M':s. Tt is very solf-siilisfying work, and it is a ]ot of fun, 
too. They are beautiful peoi)le to work with, and I enjoy it very much. 

Ms. ITaw^ktxs. I think I might add that Tjottic has had three pro- 
l^osals already since she has been in the program. 

Now we will hear from Miss Yolanda Owens. 

Ms. Owi-Ns. T am Yolanda Owens, also a second year student at 
Howard University School of Social Work. 

I think my interest in aging goes baHc to my sopliomore year in col- 
lege, when I went on an exchange from my college in Atlanta to the 
College of St. Teresa in Minnesota. 

"Dki'Rksstng Exphuikxce 

There in conjunction with a class, I visited a noarl^y nursing home. 
We were only su imposed to go there once, but I met several ] people I 
liked, and they seemed to like me, so subsequently during the year I 
had gone hack', and read their letters to them tlir.t they got from family 
and friends, and I helped them to answer these letters, and we would 
just sit and talk, and it was really depressing to me to find out how 
thev saw ther.iselves. 

they were placed in a position of being totally dependent when a 
lot of them still had their mental faculties intact, and they could be 
productive in some kind of way, and at that tim'>, I realized that this 
being a youth -oriented society, we have done this to the elderly people, 
so with this, I decided thnt this would possibly be a career for me, so 
T had to decide on one, so T went to Brandeis University last year, and 
T was under a training f^rani: from AoA there. 

'\^niile there, i attended W\uto, House Confei*ence on Aging, and 
I was also involved in the council of elders in Roxbury, Mass, as a 
worker there in bomemaker services division. 

There 1 did some of the same kinds of things that Lettic does now, 
])ut when I came to the White House Confe i*ence. T idealized that tliere 
nre not many black people in the field of aging, mid that is ^'ery im- 
])ort!Uit to get i)eo])le who are interested in l)olicy issues and planning 
for ])rograms for the elderly, so when I transferred to Howan". I ex- 
pressed this interest, but T found that tliei-e was no money available. 

Tliey oifered me child welfaie grant, and T was about to accept it. 
when t told theiu of my interest, and it was negotiated with the Amer- 
iean Association of Retired Persons for me to be an intern there. 

My tuition conies from the school, but T get a stii>end from the asso- 
ciation for maintenance. 

Aci*m<: IX Pkocjuam 

Some of (he things I liave done at the association are related to 
their activities. I have attended a legislative council meeting, evalu- 
ated a cassette program which they are thinking of using as training, 
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as t\ tramhi^r tool for voluntary ollieevs, and I Imvc also jittc^iuhnl 
cliaptor ]>K»ef:iii<,rs to sec lirstliarKl ]iow .elderly people nre capable of 
organizing pi'ograms that they tlieiuselvos have Fieen a need for. 
^ tJpoii graduation, T do clefinitely plan to seek einploymont in tlie 
field of agmg. • 

'Hint is what T have to say. 

Senator CiriLKS. Thank you. 

Ms. ILuvKixs. 1 would like to emphasize the fact she was offered 
ii stipend in cliild welfare, and althongli she Imd established an inter- 
est in the (ield of aging, she could have lost interest. 

I thiidv it is very iinportant to nnder.stand a numbei* of young peo- 
ple Avho hegij! the field of education, have not placed themselves In any 
specialty, and I think to provide support, or some resoui'ces to influence 
them oi' hel]) them undci'stand the kind of satisfactions and roAvards 
they can find in the field of aging is a very good thing and a very nec- 
essary thing to do, because 1 tJunk we would liave lo.st liei*. liad we not 
been able to lind the money through AAIIP, and 1 am sure Ihe same 
thing would have happened with Lettie, and I am really concerned 
that thi^; will be a major issue for us in the fall, because we will not 
liave.aiiy aging moite.ys to provide students of any kind of suppoit. oi* 
any kiud of stipend, and this will, of course, make a diiVei'ence in terms 
of how many students \ve can involve in the aging pi'ograms. 

Senator Cnini3s. Well, we certainly appreciate your testimony, and 
we well undei'stand the concerji tliatyou have. 

It seems to be shai-ed by all of the universities, and from the ([ues- 
tionuaires we sent out, all of the colleges. 

We are also very happy to liave another How^ard student. l)a\'id 
Young, who is interning with the Committee on Aging^ who is par- 
ticipating in this hearing, and we are delighted to have Inm with us. 

Prepaued Statement of Lettie Gbaveb 

My name is Lettie Graves. 1 am a second year graduate student in the school 
of social work at Howard University, where I am concentrating in aging. 

I am very happy to have this opportunity to give some input to this committee 
about the importance of making moneys available in the field of aging. I am 
sure that most of us are well aware of the fact that young and old alike are not 
enamoured by a career in gerontology. It takes a special kind of sensitivity and 
a special kind of commitment to work with old people. They are often demand- 
ing, cantankerous, and slow. But even wben they are sweet and personable, and 
very appreciative of your company, many people are still turned off" by the 
simple Infirmities of growing old— wrinkles, toothlessnass, and the decline of 
the senses. We are a society dominated by youth and as such we fear and despise 
constant reminders that age and death a^e inevitable for us all. It is within this 
context that we must view the manpower needs In the field of aging and the 
overwhelming necessity to motivate, encourage, and support young people who 
are potentially capable of closing the serione gap between man power needs and 
present resources. 

I feel very fortunate that I was supported in my Interest in the field of aging. 
I came to the school of social work at Howard University with a very firm com- 
mitment to working with the elderly because of personal experiences with my 
own family and some volunteer experiences. When I indicated my area of In-, 
terest to the admissions committee as weir as my very dire financial situation/ 
they awarded me a tuition scliolarshlp and monthly maintenance stipend, which 
was provided through an aging grant from NIMH. The ;vrant stipulates that the 
recipient should be provided a learning experience with a concentration In aging. 

I think It is very sad and most unfortunate that this grant will be terminated 
with my graduating class in December 1973. Incoming students for the fall term 
will not be provided an opportunity for financial support in the field of aging. 
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iYrtliermorc, I think it is uuive to assume tliat students witli uncommitted 
WToer objectives or newly developing interests in agin^ will not be swayed into 
other more popular fields where training moneys are available. This is particu- 
larly true for black and other minority students who in most cases cannot pursue 
graduate education without assistance. I am sure we have lost some excellent 
manpower resources liecau.se funds were not available to recruit or support 
training. We will continue to lose these resources if funds are not made avail- 
able to university prn;:ranis to support training in agin;^. 

I have personally felt a great doal of .sntisfaetion working with old people 
ill ujy lield placement. I feel that others would also he motivated toward a career 
in aging, if they were just provided an opportunity for exposure to tlie lield at a 
pmfessional level. 

I have been assigned to the Senior Neighbors and Companions Club — a 
Washington Urban Loagne program which serve.s the senior residents In the 
model cities areas. SNAO is designated as a nutrition program which provides 
a hot noon meal to seniors who otherwi.se would probably not eat as woll. But 
,SNAC is much more than a nutrition program, It is a social welfare program 
as Well. In my role as a social work intern, I have identilied and liecome in- 
volved in a very broad range of problems and concerns ol' tlje elderly 
participants. 

I serve in the capacity of a caseworker — locating and eneouraging seniors to 
particii>iite, who would otherwise sit home alone and make a meal of cracker.s 
and tea. I counsel tbem about family problems and relationships. I inform 
them about services and resonrees, which tliey may need but do not know how to 
locate or apply for and I make roferra's to meet their special needs like old 
age assistance, food stamps, public housing, etc. 

More recently, I have begun to organize group discussions around specific 
topics such as health care and consumer education and such informatif)n that 
will help the seniors maintain themselves In ap Independent hut satls*fying and 
productive living situation for as long as possible. 

In conclusion, I csm very sincerely state that my experience working with the 
elderly has been very i .^^^rdlng and even fun. When I graduate from the school 
of social work. I will very definitely seek employment In the field of aging. 

It was my fortune that training funds were available to support my interest 
ill aging. I consider it a very sad misfortune that training funds will not be 
available to interest new students in the field or support those students who 
already have an interest in aging when they apply to the school. 

Thank yoo for your attention. 

IrBEPARED STATEMENT OF YoLANDE OWENS 

My name Is Yolande Owens. I am a second year graduate student in the school 
of social work at Howard University, where I am concentrating In aging. 

My interest in the field of gerontology began daring my sophomore year In col- 
lege, when I was exiwsed to an introductory course in social work. In conjunction 
with this course, I visited several elderly persons In a nearby nursing home. 

During the coarse of the year through reading and writing letters to their 
families or friends still living and just simply listening to them reminisce about 
when they were young and productive, my interest In aging developed. After 
this experience and through snbsequent observations in my own community, I 
decided to further pursue my newfound interest. I began to realize that we as a 
society tend to strip the aged person of his dignity as an individual and relegate 
him to a position of unwanted dependency. 

My interest was stabilized through my year as a student in the Heller School 
for Social Welfare, Brandeis University, where I was the recipient of a geron- 
tology training grant from the Administration, on Aging. 

Upon transferlng to Howard University School of Social Work, because no 
AoA traimng grants were available, I would have accepted a child welfare 
training grant, had not my professor in the field of aging negotiated my partici- 
pation In the internship program of the American Association of Retired Persons^ 
which has enabled me to continue to pursue my Interest in aging. 

As an intern In AARP activities, I have had many varied exp( riences all re- 
lating to the planning and administration of programs and services for the 
aged of a national nonprofit organization. While at AARP, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to be exposed to working with policies and programs that are designed 
to make the lives of aged dtlzens more meaningful and productive. 
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More specific.iily I have : 

(1) Attended the NUTA-AAItP lej:ishitUe <:oiim:il iiu'etiJi;; where legisliiti vi' 
objectives desi^jned to aid the aged were set forth. 

(li) Evaluated the sou.nd maturity cjissetto program as a training tool to aid 
the aged in not only identifying are[is of concern, but also developing programs 
Jiiiil services tr> me2t these needs. 

iii) Attended chapter meetings lo learn first hand of the commitment luid serv- 
ice oi the agrd to serve and not be served. 

A;i of this meaningful and practical training woyld not have been possible 
wiilj'nii. iUnds ijrovidcd )>y .VAlil'. 1 have st'fiuu.-' (ioidxs as to whetl.er I >voulil 
have maintained my interest in agin^ had no I this interu.^hip program been 
JivaU/tble. 

I liave a uefinite coniuhtment, n\H)n tie? c(jni]jletiou ui niy studios at the school 
of social work, to continue to be involved in nmUIng lite for our aged population 
meajiingful and satisfying— <jf lieJi^jJjg them to he more elfecti^ely integrated 
into the total society, 

:SiinaLor (,^iiiles. It looks like v;o liave just started another vote, and 
I think maybe this is filial passage of a bill, so niayb wlicii wo get 
hack from this one, we will l)e able lo complete our hearing. Mr. John 
B. Martin is ^oing to bu our next and final witness, so i suppose it 
would he best to just wait until wc got back until I make this vote. 

AFTER RECKSS 

Jr^enator Chilks. Our next witness is the Honorable John B. ^Martin, 
consultant, American Association of Eetired Persons; former Com- 
missioner of Adiniiiisti-ation on A^^in<r, 

Mr. Martin, weleouie to the committee hcariiiir. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN B. MARTIN, CONSULTANT, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED PERSONS, FORMER COMMISSIONER 
OF ADMINISTRATION ON AGING 

Ml'. ;>rAKTiN. Senator, I am Jolm JMartin. former U.S. Commis- 
sionei- on Aginjr, and I am now^ consultant with the National Assoeia-^ 
lion oi' Retired Persons. 

I am g]fxd today to be here to discuss the subject of training, because 
I think inadequate training programs in this field arc something we 
do not wish to have. It is absolutely essential to have adequate training 
progi anis if \yc are going to meet the future need for trained personnel. 

You see this need right now, immediately over the horizon, as these 
programs expand. I think it is siguifieant that the growth in popula- 
tion has been almost explosive, bringing ns from 21 million to 25 mil- 
lion older people in 1985, and the fact that the oldest part of our popu- 
lation is perhaps the fastest growing part of the population is a verv 
j^-'giji/icnnt thing. 

Tn fact, we estitr^ate 13,000 people are over 100 years old in tliis 
country toda3'. We condnetcd a study in the Administi'iition on Airiug 
shortly before T became Commissioner, and that study was made sU 
the re([uest of Congress which disclosed that tlioitsn'nds of peo]:)lc 
would need to be trained for responsible positions in planning and 
administering programs under the Older Americnns Act. in rotireiuent 
housing, to provide direction for the mushrooming multipurpose seuioi' 
centers and to deyelo]) specialized eompetencics in adult education, 
juviiitecture, law library servie , medicine, nursing, occupational and 
]ihysical thei apy. and social work, and for teaching and resouT'ch. 
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Formal training in gerontology -was in its infancy at that time. It 
has been only a few years since the first courses were introduced. 

The development lias been slow; today fewer than 75 institutions of 
hi<rlier education arc turning out perhaps 300 to 400 graduates a yeai* 
prepared for work in aging. 

Most of these institutions and most of the students trained have been 
di'awn into the field in response to Federal financial assistance pro- 
vided through the Administration on Aging and the Public Health 
Service. 

I thinlc we have an unusual situation here, in that many people, 
many young people today do not think about the elderly and the aging 
us an ai'ea in which they would have any paiiicular interest in invest- 
ing time and pi aiming it as a career. 

I think it is perhaps natural, because they have no contact in our 
cultuj'o with older people, so that it seems to me entirely in order to 
offer some inducement to them through having a pro^^ram which is 
visible, has some visibility in these institutions, and which encourages 
them to take a look at gerontology, and gerontological activities as a 
possible career. 

I have thought about it a good deal, and I think that we will tend to 
retard the momentum that we have picked up in this training area if 
we now withdraw this support. 

I listened with great interest to the testimony from Dr. Flemming, 
and I have great confidence in his ability to do what he says he can do, 
and I thinlc it is entirely possible in the program that he outlined, he 
may be able to stimulate more in the way of interest of young people in 
.serving the elderly, but I think that there perhaps ought to be a phase 
in procedure before a phase out, and that makes good sense. 

In other words, that we ought not to drop the present training pro- 
gram, which is a good one, and which has produced results, and which 
lias interested numerous institutions throughout the country in doing 
effective work in this field of gerontology. 

Small iNVESTarENT fok Rkittkxs 

We ought not to phase them out before we are satisfied that our new 
procedures are going to produce the results that we want them to. It 
seems to me that the sums being spent on training — from 1969 to 1973, 
they range from $3 million to $8 million — that represents a very small 
investment in a program that has done a good job. I think the sums 
are modest, but tneyliave provided for eontmuing interest and partici- 
pation by both institutions and students in this field, and they ought 
to be continued at least until we are satisfied that the other approach 
is going to keep bringing new people into this field, and going to meet 
the accumulated nee(&. 

Senator Chiles. Mr. Martin, when this administrative policy to 
phase out training programs imder the Social and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice (SRS) was being drawn up, were you, as the Commissioner of the 
Administration on Aging under SRS, ever consulted as to the phase 
out's implications and effect on the area of affing ? 

Mr. MAinr^. I think the decision was made on a much broader basis 
than simply the aging picture. 
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I was Hot consulted^ but the determination apparently had to do 
with the general position with regard to categorical programs. 

Senator Chiles. I think that is true, and I think it was made on that 
basis, but it does not appear that much study went into how this would 
affect aging, how it would be brought into the program. 

Mr. Maiotn. I cannot say how mucii vent into it. I just simply do 
not know the answer to that question. 

Senator Guilds. Thank you. 

Your statement will be made a part of the record in full, Mr. Maitin. 
Mr. Martin. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Martin follows :] 

l*JlErABEl> STATEixENT OF JOHN B. MaF'^IN 

Mr. Chairinjin, X am John B. Martin, former U.S. Commissioner on Aging and 
now ccii.sultant to the National Retired Teachers Association and the American 
Association of Ue tired Persons. The associations are affiliated, nonprofit organi- 
zations having a comhined membership of over 5 miUion older Americans. I am 
accompanied today by Peter Ilughep. and hy Janet Wegner, uioniljors of our 
stalf. 

I am glad today to be able to discuss with thia committee the suhject of train- 
ing in the field of gerontology because I consider an adequate training jjrogram 
to be absolutely essential if we are to meet the rapidly growing need for trained 
I/ersonnel in what is essentially a developing field — that of service to the elderly. 
The older population C5 and over has grown from 3 million in 1900 or 4 percent 
of the population to 21 mUlion or 10 percent of tlie population today. The number 
will steadily increase to more than 25 million hy 1085. Tlie fastest growing part 
of our po'^^nlation is the oldest has been estinmted that more than 13,000 
today are over 100 y^av^ of age. 

A study of the 'need for personnel and training in the field of aging,'' com- 
pleted for the Administration on Aging ju.st before I became Commissioner on 
Aging ir 1009, revealed that thousands of peoT)le would need to be trained for 
responsible iwsitions in v^ging duMng the present decade. Desperately needed 
were personnel to nhin and adiainister programs being established under the 
Oldei Americans Act, to manage retirement housing for older people and insti- 
tutions for the aged, to provide direction for the mushrooming multipurpose 
senior centers and to develop specIiJized competencies in addlt education, archi- 
tecture, law, library service, medicine, nursing, occupational and physical 
therapy, ai J social work and for teaching and rese»\rch. 

Formal training Ir* g(;rontology was in its infancy at that time. It has heen only 
a few yearH since the first couri^es were introduced. The development has been 
slow; today fewer than 75 institutions of higher education are turning out per- 
liaps 300-400 graduates a .vear prepared for work in aging. Most of these in.sHfn- 
tior.s and most of tho. students r.rained have been drawn into the field in rosponso 
to Federal financial assistance provided through the Administration on Aging 
and the Public ll(?alth Service. 

Tn our judtrinent it is too soon for the Federal Government to withdraw its 
support from either the institutions or the students. Gerontology is still a very 
new field. Few eriucational administrators are yet ready to invest significant 
amounts (if their resources in gerontological training as they do for established 
fields such as business and public administration^ pharmacy, dentistry, engineer- 
ing and research in the physical and social sciences. 

Most young people at the point of making career d cisions have probably never 
heard the word "gerontology." Most of thc°e who are enrolled in the present 
t^*alning programs were drawn to them by the visibility given to the field hy the 
fedenilly supported training programs and hy the traineeshlps offered to them. 
Until the field is much better established than It is now, we cannot believe that 
many institutJons or many students wiM move into it without clearly visible in- 
(•en'jives. In our judgment, the new policy of the Government is premature: it 
wili ahnost certainl/ retard the small momentum that has been developing in 
•gerontological education. 

Later irmturity and old age are unique phases of the life cycle just a.s are the 
l)€riods of Infancy, childhood and adolescence. It is well recognized that those 
who undertake, to create conditions favorable to the growth of children and 
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.vouiig \m)i)\e mu«t imssess iiitiuwite kuowled^^e of the biologr'ral, psychological, 
:iud social processes of ;^r(>\vth and development, of the needs and prohlcuis 
characteristic of the early stages ol' life and of effective methods of meeting 
Iheni. 

Sim'''».rly, the biolojjical, psychologieal, and social processes of growinij old 
dilYc" iiarkedly from those of maturation. Some of tUe problems and needs of 
oldc> )eoi)le are t^l'e same as those in early adulthood and middle age, but they 
are li :ely to vary in intensity and may have to be met in new ways. Likewise, 
later maturity and old age bring some problems that are rarely, if ever, ex- 
l)erieiieed in earlier stages of life. 

Tims, completion of parental responsibilities and retirement from work alter 
tile individual's position in the family and community. The older adult is forced 
\<f seeli new ways of commanding the respect and recognition if he or she is to 
maintain a recognized place in society. New sources of comijanionshi]) must be 
found when children leave the nest, when work associates are no longer at hand 
wlieii sj)onse, relatives and friends precede in death. Gradual reduction of energy 
and tl e cumulation of chronle illness, constitute threats to wellbeing, force the 
individual to alter his pattern of activity and demand increased attention to 
maintenance of health. Most aging ijersons are plagued by reduced income and 
threat cued !)y its declining purchasing power. To all of these and more is added 
the necessity to recognize the ebb of life and the inevitability of termination. 

Thus, as with resi)ect to the young, those who essay to provide environuients 
coniit{ilii)Ie With thot^e who are aging and aged musi. have si)eciali2ed knowledge 
and skills if they are to meet the challenges i)resen^ed by those with whom they 
are concerned. It is essential that they be fully ar':'re of the imi)act aging and the 
threats and losses associated with it have on the personalities and mental health 
of their subjects. 

Another manifestation of the need for trained manijower derives from the in- 
creasing number and variety of specialized facilities, programs, and services 
being created for older i>eoi)le. AniiOng these are retirement housing and com- 
munities, homes fur older people and long-term mediciil facilities, multiimrpose 
sonior center.^, information and referral services, adult education, recreation, 
transportation, and legal services created especially for the elderly. We are in- 
creasingly aware that thes' must be designed and operated ^r. Ji detailed knowl- 
edge of the physical, psychological and social needs and sensitivities of the peo- 
lile they are intended to serve. 

Experience has revealed, repeatedly, that si)ecial ai*^ention must be given the 
attitudes of those who work with older persons. Professumais, semiprofessionals 
and lay volunteers, alike must learn that older people are Ml people jealous of 
their independence and dignity. All who serve the older population must be 
taught that it is essential to understand the older person and to respect and to 
strive for the i)resorvalioii of the integrity of his i)ersf>nality. 

We know all too well that there are \^'idespread tendencies to write off older 
lieople, to patronize them in disregard of their wishes and to favor the young 
in the allocation of hospital, rehabilitation and social services. Only last Sun- 
day, the Washington Post reported on the t'^rrifying neglect of the aged in so- 
cnlted family ^are homes in this city — agocl foi- whoso care the city is paying 
thousands of dollars nnnuaTy. 

The exiierience of lue Administration on Aging and of the Public Health Serv- 
ice has demonstrated that suitably designed training programs can change at- 
titudes as well as impart the Imowledge and teaeh the skills required for ef- 
fective and digr.ified performance in the treatment of the older i^oimlntion 

TUe sums being spent for training in the years from 10<\9 to J078 have ranged 
from million to $8 million. In relation to the sixeof the i)rohleni these sums are 
modest. Yet they give assurance of contirniing irtcrest and participatior hv both 
institutions and students in n field whic)} o;]u h;iv<- enr>rmr>ns ino'ncf on onr 
elderly and can make the difference between expert and sensitive handling on 
the onfi hand and insensitive dealings with our elderiy on the other. I would 
urge that a sound training program in the field of gerontology not he abandoned 
at the very time ft is beginning (""o produce the needed prodnrt — a trniucf} and 
knowledgeable corps of workers in the field of gerontology. 

SoTiator CTTrLE.s. Wo will now rooof^s our lionriiiir. nnd wo will keep 
the. record open for nppioximatoly anotlior wok for anv stntomoiitF; 
tlint may come in to l)o inrortod and made n part of tlic I't^cord. 

Wo thank you all for attendmnr and contributing to tliis hoariiijj:. 

[Wlioroupon, the hearing*; was adjounied at 1:20 p.m.] 
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Appendix 1 

ADDITIONAL MATERIAL FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

ITEM 1. QUESTIONS AND REPLIES SUBMITTED SUBSEQUENT TO THE 
HEARING; FROM SENATOR CHILES TO MR, KURZMAN* 

1. In your testimony you said the PrcHidcnVs hudf/ct proiridcs full funding for 
the basic opportunity grants, and I am. happy to see that the adrMnxHtration has 
responded to the lolshes of Congress on this count. However, it is clear t}\at there 
{rill he (it her t:t(iims o;i Unst fitN(Ls. I icnuhl u IIIAV csti)ihttc on h'nr the 
fundus will be divided and hoiv much of a share aging is likely to get, 

Tli(* MllocMtloii of funds mider the hnsic opportunity grniits is not niad* )»y 
category, but rather the money is avnilable to all students r(';,^ar(lloss of their 
field of endeavor. The only stipulation of eligibility for these funds Is need for 
assistance. 

2. Would you please compare for the cf.mmit'.ee the funds now available 
through AoA stipends \oith the levels of support likely to become available 
through the hnsic opportunity grants and possible supplementary sources of sup- 
port, I would like this on an individual student basis. 

Under the AoA training grant program, degree-oriented students, whether at 
the baccnlaur<>a e, uuisters, or doctoral level, roceivo i'uil tuition and r«H» 
coverage. 

For a full y ar of stuo^y, graduate students are furiiei* ei.titled to stj[)end 
support which ra.jges from $2,400 to $4,700, deponding u^ion the student's expe- 
rience, previous > ducational decrees, and year ef AoA supp(»rrr(l study, stipend 
support for undcigraduate students ranges up to $2,400 annually under the AoA 
prograL''. 

In o''d»tion to allowances for tuition, academic fees, and stipends, i^radunte 
students are eligible for depenlency allowances of $600 annually for (?ach de- 
pendent. Graduate student.^ are also allowed funds fo^' travel to and from field 
work assignments and professional meetings*. 

For such expenses as identified above, graduate students p. a degree 

under an AoA grant have averaged $G,500 to $7,000 a year i t Federal 

support. Undergraduate students who generally received only partlai support of 
their academic costs, hav* averaged $2,000 to $2,500 in tinnual support undei' 
AoA grants.^ 

Under the broader programs of student support within the Office of Kduca- 
tion, undergraduate students are entitled to basic educational opportunity grants 
of up to $1,400 a ye/ir, depending upon student financial need and level of Federal 
funding for the grant program. TJndergr/iduate and graduate students are also 
encouraged to pursue loans under the guaranteed student loan and the national 
direct student loan programs. 

Under the guaranteed student ican program, undergraduate ,tid graduate 
students may borrow from private lenders up to $2,500 per year, with such loans 
either guaranteed by State or private nonprofit agencies or insured by the Fed- 



•Bif^e stntPDipnt. p. 112. 

^Nci included In these estimates of average student costs is conBlderntlon ot the Indirect 
financial benefits derived by students throiiph AoA support of certain Institutional and 
Instructional costs Incurred In the conduct of the training? programs. 
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eral Governiuent. Total loaas outstanding may not exceed $7,500 for undergradu- 
ate or vocational students. For those seeking such loans for graduate study, this 
maximum may be extended to $10,000. 

The national direct student loan program is an institution based, low-interest 
loan program which was flr&t authorized by the National Defense Education Act 
of 19n8. Under its provialons, academic institutions may loan graduate and un- 
der^jraduate students up ot $2,500 annually, to a maximum of $5,000 for under- 
graduates, and a $10,000 o\ erall limit 

111 jidiMtion to otiuT i)Ul)li<? and privati* se-lidlarsliips t\iu\ loans, and iu»rs(in;tl ;uk1 
family contributions, it might be expected that students would supplement their 
Federal support with earnings under the college work study program. As cur- 
rently administered, this program assists the student by providing a part-time 
job opportunity, at wages at least equal to the current minimum wage, at the 
college itself or with a public or private nonprofit agency. 

5. In your statement you desert 6e amounts availahle for research on afjing 
from several Federal agencies during fiscal year 1974. ^ icould like to know how 
you arrived at those flgurcu, and I would like details on what kind of research is 
to be supported. 

These figures were determined by the respective Federal departments and 
agencies in early 1973. in rejsponfc:^ to a Presidential directive for all agencies 
whose ii: ograms have a major impact on the lives of older persons to provide the 
Domestic Council Committee on Aging with the amounts they expected to spend 
during fiscal year 1973 on their respective programs. It was in compliance with 
this l^residential directive that the amounts of money available for programs to 
Ferve older persons were identified. 

Ti'e amounts identified should be read in the light of the following considera- 
tions: (1) They are based on the best measure of involvement In the field of 
aging for each individual program. These measures include : budget authority, ob- 
ligations, outlays, contract commitments, etc. (2) In some cases, they represent 
an estimated amount of benefit for the aged where the benefit is only a portion 
of the program or activity. (3) They inchide benefits provided to the elderly 
rciiardloss of the reason for providing the henefit?^. Thus, they are based on a 
broader definition than other tabulations which are Ilnii1e<1 to those beni-lits 
provided primarily because of age of the beneficiaries. (4) They are subject to 
adjustments resulting from final -congressional action on the President's fiscal 
year 1973 budget request. 

The dotsiils on tlie kind of i esearcli currently being supjiorteU with FtMhT-il 
moneys lire included in the avtached testimony taken from the docnnient. ''A 
Keport on the Administration's Resi>onse to the Recommendations of the Dele- 
gates to the 1071 White House Conference on Aging.*' * 

^. Alio in your statement, you refer several times to *'hudgrfs." I would like 
additional details on how th^se budgets are arrived at end what their functions 
arc. 

In this context, the bufl^et.s refcTred to are those of coUeget5 or universitit's for 
research programs in aging. The hope is that such program budgets will provide 
for faculty compensation and undergraduate and graduate student financial 
support, in addition to the basic research activities. 

Clearly, each college or university that applies for Federal support for research 
on aging can niako its own choice about whether to include support for faculty 
and students in its grant application. However, we do plan to encourage that 
such i)rovisions be made. 

.')fj. Yon also say that 2,500 nutrition project dirccforn are receiving short- 
term training. I would like adoiitional details, as this ^gure sterns rather high 
to me. 

Plans for implementation of ihe nutrition program call fo. establishing 2,468 
projects and meal sites during fi scal .vear 1974. Oregon State University has de- 
veloped and tested materijils iur ^O-day training for the i>orf annel that will set 
nj) una direct these projects. Grants hnve l>een made to five ei 'icational facilities 
to train the 2,468 persons who will be required for project ir.au "gement and .site 
direction. The materials Iiave l>een tested by giving the training to nearly 100 
individualB. Training in the five designated instttntions will liegin during Au- 
gust and September and will continue throughout fiscal year 1974. 
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1)1). I xcould nUo like to rcitet'atc my request for you to provide the commit tre 
with a cf)py (if the April memorandum directing regional offices in the phase out 
activitiei for traitiing. 

Copies of the uiemorandii have hoen siil' ' tted for the record." 

iiv. The multidi^cipliuary cvtit(!ri< of gx^rontology us descrihcd under title IV, 
part C of the Oldvr Amn'icans ComprehenRive Scrvieen Atnejidmctits arc of par- 
ticiiUir interest to 7nr. I nhould like to he kvpt informed of the admiyiistration'ft 
iK^tioti with regards to these centers and <is the umendjucnts arc noiv law, would 
like to know whrfher the adminiatration icouhl support funding for their 
iinp}vmvnt<i1ifm. 

The cdiicationul institutions that have established centers or institnles of 
^'on»ntoh>p.v iind that have some or major support from the Administr;iti<»n on 
A^rin^ are i(h?ntiti< <l later on. The roles they are playing: in providing; career Lrnin- 
in^r. reseai ch, and technical assistance are discussed. 

It is our expectation that all or most of these centers will take advantage of 
the initiatives for conduct in^j reseanfh with aid at arrant s from a nnmlKM- of 
Federal departments and a^reneies. In addition, we expect that they will become 
more intensively involved than they are n<»w in working' with States and com- 
munities in developing' systems for provision of comi»rehensive services to older 
pet>ple. Nine of them havr Im'cu ^'iveii CiY litT3 awards f<»r coiiductnij; short-term 
trnininj^ during fiscal year li)T4. 

All of these activities should heli) the centers niaintain arul expand Mie train- 
lug programs they now have. We are also encouraging tlu* state agencies in 
aging t(* make use of the centiTs for cirecr and short-term training. 

Over the long run, we do expert to give increasing supjwrt to the present 
centers and to others that will probably be established. The nature of support, 
in addition to that described here and elsewhere in our testimony. Is under con- 
sideration, We shall keep the committee informed as our plans develop. 



ITEM 2. QUESTIONS AND REPLIES SUBMITTED SUBSEQUENT TO THE 
HEARING; FROM SENATOR GURNEY TO MR. KURZMAX* 

(a) Is it not o fact that moneys are availnhlc, other than authorized and ulti- 
tnatcly appropriated amounts for titles I~IX c* ihe Older Americans Act of 
lUO't as amended and the Older Americans Act Amendmmtx of lU15f 

Strictly, the only funds available to the Administration on Aging for its activ- 
ities comfueted under titles I-IX of the Older Americans Act as amended, in- 
r'lrding t'lie amendments of 1973, have been and are those appropriatecl by the 
Cjngress. Under title IV (now title IV, part B) of the act, in fiscal year 1973 
AoA has supported some research and demonstration projects jointly with 
other departments and agencies. The support provided by these departments 
and agencies may he daid to have increased the moneys ^'available** to the Admin- 
istration oa Aging. Conversely, the Administration on Aging has transferred 
sums ($2.50,000) to other agencies when such agencies were designated as the 
"lead agencies" in snpi>orting research and development projects in aging. 

In addition, under the HEW consolidated research and developnii^it funding 
program which pooled the research and development funds of its constituent 
agencies AoA jTovided partial support for 13 services integration projects in 
the amount of $509,870. 

{}}) From ichu^ sources are moneys made avnilahlc to AoA and what arc tlie 
amounts of said n^oney to the Administration on Aging and where and what and 
to whom as far as, educational institutions and organizations are concerned did 
these moTiCys go for fiscal 197S and from said such funds have commitmentt l)een 
m<tde to educational organizations and institutions for fi.scal 1974* ^^^^ to include 
evaUiation and technical assistance, etc,, of such moneys mentioned in part (a) 
of this question. 

The funds available to AoA in fiscal year 1973, above its own appropriation, 
derived from the sources mentioned above were: Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration, PHS, $24,000. 



^ See anp. ] . itom 4, IHO. 
♦Soo stntemoiit. p. 117. 
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None {)t the I'umls from JISMHA went to ('(hiciitioual institut ons and 
organizations. 

PJcaSG supply the names ami atw.HniH of tnojicy fftr rvsrarrh nnd dev'rjpmcni 
(jranis; competitive coyitract awards; or aicartLs of any other money on non- 
competitive basis for any and all purprtsv^t to educational i^; :^ lit iit ions or educa- 
tional organizations having to do dircvtJy ftr indirectly n lth AoA of tchieh you 
have knowledge, for fiseal year 7973, for fiscal year iuy), and ichcrc any com- 
mitment to any degree has &ccn made. 

The AoA awards made to educational inslltutions and or^ranizations tor ro- 
>^(?arch and developnu*nt wore as follows. 

Fiscal Ykau 11)73 

.1 m 0 u n t 

Institution or organization: of nrmrd 

1. University of Alabama, Birmin;:ham $18,317 

2. Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 25.827 

3. Wrlffht Institute, Berkeley. Calif.- 50, lf)l 

4. .Massnfhusetts Institute of Technolo;ry lf!n. 200 

5. Univorsily of Missouri, (*olnuil>ia (2 j^rants) 30, 7in 

54. (KH> 

03, 715 

i). University of Vir^;inia, Charlottesville 77,363 

7. Rut^;ers Univ» =^ity, New Brnnswiek. X.J 147. S84 

8. University of Southern California, Los Anp:Ies 1!G2, 440 

Total S70. 055 

Fiscal Year 1074 

A itufun t 

Institution or organization: 

Xo awards Inive l>eeu made from fiscal year 1074 funds* 

Most of the projeels supported in ii.scal year 1073 will he conducted 
during; liseal year 1074 

Commitment 

Proi>ects numhered 4, 5 (1 arrant), 0, 7, and 8 have he<'n promis^Nl s(^cond year 
supn'^'t, provided funds are availahle and satisfactory propjress is l>einj; made. 

all moneys to educational institutions or educational organizations 
rt\ ,t,ed in any xcay to the aging for technical assistance training for all purposes, 
listing the amounts of the awards, the purpose nf caeh award, and the designee 
of each award. 

On the following; paj;e the followinj? educational institutions and or;:anizations 
received fiscal year :i073 awards for traininj? an<l technical assistance under the 
training ^vxxwt i>roj;rani of the Administration on Ap:in^^ 

FISCAL YEAR 1973 TRAINING GRANTS AWARDED UNDER TITLE V (TITLE IV-A. AS REVISED). OLDER AMERICANS ACT 



Region Institution or organization 



tit 



I Brandels University 

New England Center for Continuing Eduailon. 

tl Columbia University, Teachers College 

Syracuse University 



International Center for Social Gerontology. Inc... 

Federal City College 

Community Nutrition Institute 

National Center for Housing Management 



Amount Purpose > 



Focus' 



$196,171 LTT Ph. D. 

130.000 STT National Nutrition 

Program. 

1L~9,301 LTT M.A.,Ed. M.. Ed. D. 

245. 615 LTT B-A..M.A. 

STT Stata and Area Planning. 

3s\318 STT Professionals In Aging. 

93. 383 LTT B.A. 

148.887 STT National Nutrition 

Program. 

189.241 Curriculum Housing Managers, 
development. 

st;. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1573 TRAINING GRANTS AWARDED UNDER TITLE V (TITLE IV-A,AS REVISED). 
OLDER AMERICANS ACT--Continued 



Region Instltulion or organizatfcn 

IV Fisk University 

Albany State College 

University of South Florida 

Duke University 

V The University of Michigan-Wayne Stale University. 

University ol Minnesota 

Ball State University..- 

VI North Texas State University 

Bishop College 

University of Arkansas 

Vil University of Nebraska at Omaha 

Kansas City Regional Councilfor Higher Education^. 
VJJJ Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center « 

IX University o! Arizona 

University of Southern California 

X Oregon Center tor Gerontology » 



Amount Purpose ' 



Focus ' 



81.973 
16,434 
21,552 
126,579 

477, 159 

50,433 
28,500 

197,032 



22,956 
33, 274 
195,502 



104, U9 
286, 036 



103.289 
188, 333 

204, 041 
255,027 
68,805 



LTT M.A. 

LTT B.A. 

LTT M.A, 

STT Older Americans Volun- 
teer Program. 

LTT M.A..Ph. D. 

STT State and Area Planning. 

LTT M.P.A. 

STT Primary and Secondary 

School Teachers. 

LTT M.A. 

STT National Nutrition 

Program. 

LTT.. B.A. 

LTT B.A. 

LTT B.A.. M.A. 

STT National Nutrition 

Program. 

I.TT B.A, 

LTT B.A, 

STT Older Americans Vol- 
unteer Program. 

LTT M.A. 

LTT M.A. 

STT St.ite and Area Planning. 

LTT B.A., M.A., Ph. D. 

STT National Nutrition 

Curriculum Program, 
development. 



' LTT = Long-Term Training; STT-^Shovt-Ternt Training. 

' Long-term training Is career training in a variety of fields related to aging, generally for a 2-year period. Short-term 
training is directed primarily at personn'^l with responsibility tor implementing new program emphases under the National 
Nutrition Act (Public Law 92-258) and. the Older Americans Comprehensive Services Amendments of 1973 (Public Law 
93-29), and is 5 days to 3 months in length. 

» Donnelly College, Tarkio College, Benedictine College, Missouri Valley College, and Rockfiuist College. 

« University of Utah. Brigham Young University, Southern Utah State College, Utah State University, and Weber State 
College. 

' University of Oregon, Portland State University, and Oregon State University. 

LiH all lAOnepa to educational institutions or educational organizations 
profit or nonprofit for evaluations of any and all proi/rams^ listing the specific 
amounts awarded, and to whom they were awarded. 

The Administration on Aging made no fiscal year 1973 awards to educational 
institutions or organizations for the purpose of evaluating programs. 



ITEM 3. TOWARDS A NEW ATTITUDE ON AGING; ADMINISTRATION S 
RESPONSE TO RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE DELEGATES TO THE 1971 
NVHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING, APRIL 1973; SUBMITTED BY 
STEPHEN KURZMAN. ASSISTAiSTT SECRETARY OF LEGISLATION. DE^ 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE* 

TUAIMNO AND RESEARCH 

Admiuislratiou Response: The administration will provide support for re- 
.*5carch, demonstration and training in the field of aging in a manner that is con- 
sistent with the overall policies which it has developed for Federal involvement 
in these activities. 

Ill the field of research the administration is committed to a sliarpening up of 
the Federal Government's objectives in particular fields and then coordinating 
and focusing Federal resources on the /achievement of these objectives. 

The President set forth his convicti^as relative to the importance of research 
in the field of aging in his Message on Aging on March 23, 1072, when he said : 

"It is Important that the same scientific resources which have helped more 
peoi^le live longer lives now be applied to the challenge of making those lives full 
and rewarding for more Americans. Only through a wise investment in research 
now, ran we 1»» .sure that our medical triumphs of the pa. t will not lead to social 
tragedies in the future," 

O 8tnt4'niont, p. 104. 

ERIC 
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"What we need is a conjijreiieiisive, coordinated research progrnia, one which 
includes disciplines ranging; from biomedical research to transportation systems 
analysis, from psychology and sociology to management science and economics." 

The Administration will take steps to insure that the Federal departments and 
agencies that have resources available for research in aging work as a team in 
order to achieve the comprehensive, coordinated program referred to by the 
President in his message. The si>ecitic steps that will be taken to achieve this 
objective will be announced shortly. 

There Is in existence a technical advisory committee nn aging research. This 
committee, ninde ui) of outstanding leaders from outside Government, will make 
recommendations to the administration directed toward the development of a 
meaningful program of research in a(;;ing. 

The administration believes that the most effective means for the Federal 
Government tn adv:ince research in the *-eld of aging is to tap all of the Federal 
Government's resources and relate them to agreed upon objectives. This process 
will result in the involvement of innro k';iders in more disciplines and the com- 
mitment of more resources than would be the case if an institute on research in 
aging were to be located in just one of the many departments and :igencies in- 
volved in resoarcli in aging. If an institute .should be created there would be a 
natural tendency for other departments and agencies to feel that they had been 
relieved, at least partially, from some of tlieir responsibilities. The administra- 
tion plans to ni()V(> in just the opposite dir(Vtion and liike aeticMi wliicli will 
impress on these agencies the importance of their responsibilities in the area of 
aging research. 

Some of the agencies that will be involved in the development of the compre- 
beiisive and coordinated research program called for by the President will he 
the following: 

The National Institutes of Health. More than $1 billion is spent annually by 
the National Institutes of Health on research involving many diseases which 
affect older persons. 

The National Institutes of Health is the agency which the Congress of the 
^Inlted States has charged with the responsibility for research on disease and 
agiijg processes. It has an annual budget of about $1.9 hilUon of which over ^1 
billion goes for research imi)ortant to older persons. 

For example, arteriosclerosis leading to the obstruction of the vessels supply- 
ing blood to the heart, brain and legs is particularly important to those over 05 
years of age, causing much suffering and more than half of the mortality in that 
aj^e group. The National Heart and Lung Institute suiiports a large research 
effort directed at arteriosclerosis. 

The second major cause of death in older i)ersons is cancer. The Njitional 
Cancer Institute supports a massive program of research on the cause, pre- 
vention, and treatment of various types of cancer. 

Kvery one of the 10 institutes that make up NIH supports research efforts 
that improve our chances of preventing and treating the diseases of older persons. 

In order to Increase the effectiveness of the NIH activities in this area, the 
decision has been made to create a Center for Aging Research withm the Na- 
tional Institute for Child and Health and Human Development. This center 
will coordinate the activities of the Gerontology Research Center, a research 
facility for Government scientists conducting aging research, a^d the adult 
development and aging branch through which funds pass to support non-Oovern- 
niental scientists working on aging. The combined total of their exenditnres is 
over $12 million per year. 

The National Institute of Child Health and Human Development studies the 
biological, psychological, and social aspects of aging as well as the general medi- 
cal aspects of aging. The NICHD is concerned with developmental and deteriora- 
tive changes across the entire span of life from conception to death. The re- 
search on a«Ing supported by NICHD deals with the general deteriorative proc- 
esses which gradually transform a young person into an old one. more than with 
specific disease entities. These changes occur in all the systems of the body and 
cause the gradual loss in functional ability that, w^hile they may be severe, do 
not ordinarily have names attached to them as do the speeifle diseases. They In- 
clude changes in endocrine function, immuniological competence, mental func- 
tion, and a host of other deteriorative processes. Study of these changes will 
form the new frontier of medicine as the current major causes of death — vascu- 
lar disease and cancer — are brought under control. 

a^he National Institute of Mental Health. The institute conducts a wide range 
of research projects on psychological, social and emotional aspects of aging. 
Examples include : 
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(o) Ohio Stiite University researchers are exploring the social and personal 
relationships involved in the decisionmaking" when an elderly person f)r couple 
luoves into a retirement or nursing home. 

(&) Another study, conducted by Boston University, is studying the social 
factors which facilitate paid and unpaid work and second ('aroers for the 
elderly. 

(c) The Uiirvard University Medical School is studying suicide rnid .suicide 
prevention in the elderly. This is :i large scale interview study which focuses on 
depression, attitudes toward death, suicidal impulses the extent of current life 
stresses, and general morale. 

The National Center for Health Services Research and Development. This 
center is engaged in a wide range of research concerning older persons. F^r 
example, special research efforts by the center, in conjunction with the National 
Center for Health Statistics, and the Community Health Service, will he geared 
towards (lelining quality of care in nursing homes, menitoring nursing home 
utilization, and measuring the effectiveness of alternatives to institutional care. 

'J'Jic Administration on Aging. Seven million dollars is slat^.^d to be spent in 
liseiil 1974 on a wide range of high-impact projects uiiich promise short-t(»nu 
results. Tlie purpose of this activity is to : 

ia) l»rovide :i reliable knowledge base for the development and refinement of 
Natioinil, State, and conimimity programs for older persons : 

(h) Demonstrate how this knowhvlgc can be used efTecfively by pMbIi<' and 
private agencies; and 

(0) Provide linkage Of research to practical outcomes. 
Current emphasis is on identifying : 

(1) Impediments to independent living which result in institutionalization ; 

(2) Costs of ('omni unity care and in-home care in comparison with the cosfs 
of institutional care for different subgroups within the target population; 

(3) Structural or institutional changes required to increase the options for 
independent living. 

During the past several years, emphasis was place<l on : 

(1) Deveioi>ing and re/ining a system to advance research utilization whicli 
assmes that relevant research findings are known and used by those responsible 
for the delivery of services, planning the methods of service deliverv, and policv- 
makiMg. 

(2) Continuing the development of a system of social indicators to assess the 
needs and attitudes of the elderly so that States can use the resulting data for 
a statewide planning base; 

(3) Developing a model for a statewide information and referral system which 
links services to clients ; 

(4) Studying ways and means of improving nutrition -^..Tvices for the elderly; 
and 

(5) Examining the extent to which inadequate pubdc transportation or per- 
sonal difficulties lead to reduced mobility and, thereby, the isolation of older 
persons. 

The Social Security Administration. SSA is conducting hundreds of research 
projects which deal with the well being of older Americans. 

io) In the income area, these efforts include large scale surveys of the income 
status of the elderly, the adequacy of earnings replacement and benefits under 
private :<nd public employee retirement systems. 

(?>) In the area of Medicare, several projects are studying the utilizati()n of 
medical facilities by Medicare patients, the benefits of ^w methods of health 
services delivery, the interaction between private health i:iurance and Medicare 
coverage, and the advantages and disadvantages of extending coverage to new 
cost areas, such as prescription drugs. 

(c) In addition, the Social Security Administration will mount a national 
evaluation of the effect of Supplementary Seciirity Income on the economic status 
and general well-being of the low-income elderly. 

Thy Veterans' Administration. The hospitals and clinics of the Veterans' 
Administration are conducting hundre<ls of research projects into the aging 
processes and chronic diseases. Of special concern to older persons are the 
agency's investigations in diabetes and diabetic retinopathy, endocrinology of 
the aging, and aging bone metabolism. During 1972, the Veterans AdminisLrfition 
obligated over $4.6 million for research projects In aging. 

Department of Housing and Urban Development. The Department of Housing 
and Urban Development in supporting significant research related to the needs of 
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o1(Ut persons. Some illustrations of research underway, or computed in 1072 are 
.IS follows : 

(tt) Operation BRKAKTIIROT'OH is a major reseiinh and (lemonstrati<m 
project in the tield of housing. In tlie projtvv, demonstration housing was de- 
fcjigned spi'cilioally for older jjorsons under the elderly housing provisions of the 
low rent public housing programs hK-ated in Memi)his, Kalamazoo, and Sacra- 
mento. The units include exiicrimenlal sal el y features sucJi as sun ike (h-tectors, 
IKTsonal silent ahirma, and shower stalls instead of bathtubs. Operation 
IWIKAKTIIUOUGII programs also developed innovative Kite planning and unit 
designs which result in more accessible dwellings and community facilitiovS. 

(&) The housing allowance exi>erimental program was begun in 107:2 to eval- 
uate housing allowances as an ulternalive to otiier concepts for housing: assist- 
;jjue. Rent allowances are provided directly to the individual or family to make 
up the difference between liis rent paying ability {2o jicrcent of income) and 
tlie rent of available housing units. Residents Ihid and .s(?leet tjieir own dwell- 
ings within certain cost limits. 

(c) The public housing management improvement program is a major effort 
to (h'nuMistratc* and evaluate improved metiiods ot' f)pera(iou and management 
of public housing. HUD provides research and teclinology funds to local lu)Usinr: 
authorities who, logeth(*r witii local governments, are rcsi)ons:ible for the desigTi 
and implementation of the approaches taken. In live cities, New Haven and Hart- 
ford. Conn., San Juan, Puerto Uict», Greensboro, N.C , and Atlanta, Oa., th(» jiro- 
grani contains service components specifically developed to meet tlie nee<ls of 
older residents. 

(d) HUD negotiated a contract with the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration uesigned to investigate the problems of residential security faced by 
older persons. 

(c) The lirown Engineering Company Home Accident Study delineated the 
cause of home accidents by age groups and revenls tlie relatioTiships of i-ertaiu 
home features tliat have proved dangerous to eld(*rly residents. Findings of 
this study will be reflected in the mininnini property standards or the manual 
of acceptable practices now uncier revision. 

(/) An (>Viduatiou of tlu? l-'all River, Mass., Jiousing for the liandi<-apped stuily 
was completed in 1072 and tlu^ full report will lie published by HUD in V.m. The 
majority of the residents of this project w(*re elderly as well as handicapi)ed. 
Findings will provide data that may he used for forestall premature n lisiiiee 
on <<)stly medical institutions rather than continuing in a more normal living 
rnvironuient. 

iO) The Fisk University mobility study provides data njlated ia relocation 
programs for tlie elderly, and the effect of mobility on the availability or lack of 
public transportation and on the health, income and service needs of tlie elderly. 
Tlie suidy. comi)leted in 1072, was conducted in Nashville, Teun. The results 
have particular significance for minority elderly and policies and programs re- 
lated to them. 

(h) Tlie housing annuities for the elderly study was conducted some time ago 
hy Professor Yung Ping Chen of the T^niversity of California and is now in the 
process of being pnbJisIied. The study was done among homeowners aged r»o to 
75 in Los Anu'eles County to measure their attitude toward the idea of convert- 
ing the homeowners' equity into a flow of monthly income for life. 

<0 Forecasting International, working under a HUD eontraet, completed a 
state-of-the-art study and bibliography on housing for the elderly with special 
omi)hasis on the problems of management in such housing. 

Department of Transportation. As part of its overall effort to improve trans- 
portiition for all citizens, th(^ Department of Transportation has conducted and 
currently lias underway a number of research projects designed to enhance the 
mobility of the nation's older citizens. Examples of this activity are : 
A dial-a-ride demonstration project in Haddonfleld, N..L : 

<h) Special service demonstration projwts designed to demonstrate innovative 
services and equipment to serve the special tran.^portation needs of the elderly in 
communities in Connecticut. Montana, Florida. Oregon, and Rhode Island. 

(c) An analysis of the transit needs of the elderly in four diverse cities: 

A TRANSBUS program in which special buses are being developed and 
designed to ease the accessibility of bus transit for wheel chair passengers: 

(e) Two new state-oMhe-art vehicles that accommodate wheel chairs, cur- 
rently h(dng tested at DOT's test center in Colorado: 
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(/) A prt'liminiiry design I'or a aiit'ciijcalioii dcveloiuneia ellurl to insure lii.'it, 
new rail rapid trnnsit iiassenger ( ;u riertJ will address the i)r()l)leuis the liandi- 
capped and elderly; 

{(J) l)eiii(»Msiraiii)n phiniiiii^' j;i'aut, awarded in Orlando, Fia,, whi<'li .snppi»ri> 
the design of a l rausportaLitm deiiionsiratiou i>rogriiui aimed at testing iinn)Va- 
t ive t ran^:pHi*iai iipn .servieex J'or all elderly. 

{h) A study sponsored by the Melr(>politan Washington ('ouncil dl' (.Jovt-rn- 
inenls that ineUides an analysis nf transit service for the haudicapiuMl and 
elderly. 

l)ei»artiiieiil uf Lalmr. *J'he Delia i t nient of Labor has conducted a iinndjer dl" 
research stutiies that concern oldei' jiersons. Several of the Depart nu'iu's im- 
portant a;;e-relal<»d studios include: 

A hnidmark study, "The ^alionaI LiMj;;il utiiiui r^ludies oi* Lah<ir Kort-e 
liehavinr" <*i»ntluete(l l»y the Ohin State University has been following a grtuii) 
of alK'Ut r).ot)0 nu^n. 45 to oJ). >ince I'.IGtJ through annual surveys coiulnrted hy 
the llnreau of the Census. Comprehensive inforiuati<»n lias been cnllected nn em- 
ploymont and unenii)loynicnt experience, occupation, income, education and 
training, lainil.. background, health, work attitudes, etc., for the primary pur- 
post^ of exi>laining lab{)r force exi)cri(?nce and behavior, particularly the prob- 
lems eiu'ountered as men near retirement age. 

(h) The U.S. lUireau of Labor Statistics has cijuducted periodic surveys of 
pension i)Ian documents tiled with the U.S. Department of Labor under the pro- 
visions of the Welfare and Pension Plans Disch^sure Act. The 15LS recently 
entered U\\i) a contract with tlie Manpower Administration to study i)en!:ion plan 
provisions that may give rise to involuntary retirement. The survey is based on a 
sample of ai)i>roxiniatoly 1,(100 plans. Data on the number of active employees 
covered by the relevant provi.sion.s of pension plan contra ets in 3 J 107 and 1971 
are now lieiug analyzed. Findings froni this survey will be published in the 
Monthly Labor Uevjew early in 1973. In addition, data from a foUowup surv(\\- 
on retired employees* experiences are expected to be available in l'.)7<i. 

((*) A report is currently being jjrepared by the Kcononiic Statistic.*^ Adminis- 
trat'u)n (ESA) based on Natioiml Longitudimil Survey data having to <lo widi 
invoiuntary retirement. The KSA is plaiuiing (1) a study of other Federal ageuc> 
.^urv.'y lindings, including the survey of newly entitled benelieiaries and the re- 
tircniont history survey by the Social Security Administration, and (12) an em- 
ployer survey (m involuntary retirement to be conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

At(uuic Energy Couunission. Current research by the Atonuc Energy Conunis. 
sion is (lirect(^(l toward the goal of obtaining a better under.standing ol' effects <rf 
radiation on the body over time, including the relationship t(j the degenerative 
processes resp<msihle f(?r senescence. Iii^'ormation of this sort is essential to th<' 
foniuilation (►f radiation protection guides and the estimation (jf biol(>gical costs 
of micb^ar energy activities. Data obtained may also contribute toward the more 
effective use of radiation in therapy. Data on the clinical and epidemiological 
aspects of ^ijxing are valuable, in turn as part of the total body of knowledge 
needed to understand the consequence in a man of chronic, hjw-level radiatioi^ 
stress, such as nmy occur in certain occupational situations. The projected liivel 
of funding in liscai year 1073 for the support of research on aging at AEOowned 
(onsite) hiboratories and oCfsite contractor facilities is $4.5 million. 

National Science Foundation. The National Science Foundation is supporting 
research on the societal impacts of a changing age structure in the U.S. popu- 
lation and on assessing programs and institutions necessary to meet the changing 
needs of the aged. 

Xational Aeronautics and Space Administration. This agency is seeking to 
determine ways in which the benefits of their general research can be made 
applicable to older Americans. 

Three of NASA's "application teams*' are working fn the area of niedicel 
equipment improvements, a subject of vital concern to tlie elderly. The agency's 
technology has developed several switching devices enabling bed-ridden patients 
or paralyzed persons to operate appliances or send signals by using limited 
motions such as eye movements. A new plaotic foam has been adopted as a 
superior padding material for wheel chair cushions or bed pads. A major develop- 
ment Is a compact mobile electrocardiograph machine which can be attached 
to a walking patient Le.ss expensive home-type tape recorders for transmitting 
KKCf signals to hospitals and clinics may In the future help to eliminate costly 
hospital visits and enable patients to be treated at home. 
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ITEM 4. MEMOPANDl'MS FKO.^I ACTING ADMINISTRATOR, SOCIAL AND 
REHABILITATION SERVICE, HEW, TO REGIONAL C0M3IISSK)NERS* 

MKMORxVXDUM 

DKI'AKI MKNT OK IlKALTn. EDUCATION, AND WkLFAKIJ, 

Social and RicnABiUTAXioN Seiivkl, 

OfI K K of TUF ADMINlSTKATOit. 

Ai}rU Hi, 1U7S. 

To: Sits ro^ional Coiiiinissiuuors. 

Krniii : Acting Ailniinistrator, Social and Ucluiliilitation Sorvico, 
Sulijccl : IMiastMHit of SKS diivct training j^iants. 

This is to conlirm discnssinns witli ycnir stalT cuiicciMiii^^ the SRS imlicy with 
rcf^ani {n I he iWiascout of direct I raining; j;raiits. The SUS policy is bciii^^ coordi- 
nated with otlicr similar UEW pro^^rains to the extent this is jiossihlc. The SRS 
I»olicy (Iocs not nlTeet the Stati' and local training under the iiuhlic assistance 
r<»riiin}.i ^Tant pnj^ranis. In stmunary, the aiJi>rovcU SRS jjoliey is as f til lows : 

(1) SKS direct training; Ki'^'^ts for short-term or long-term training wiU be 
phased out in tiscal year VMli and hscal ye;ir 11174. 

\<i new i>roi)osals for h>ng-trriii training; jirojects will lie e(Hisid<'red for 
finiding. 

(::> 'J'rainccship funds for sttuleuts will he madi? available only for students 
presently suiJiiorted and only when there has been a firm comniituu*nt for their 
next year of training. Student supiK)rt will end on June 30. 11)74 except where 
tht* continuing commitment ni:iy iiiVolve an academic calendar ending August 31» 
r.»T4. 

(4) The i)hase-out of faculty sui»port will laUe place during the acad<Maic 
veMi- 11>73-11>74. with a plan for ecanplete termination of sui]i>ort by August 31, 
1074. Further, faculty i^ui>port provided for the academic year 11>73-1()74 will ho 
limited to a maxinmm of 50 jiercent of current activity. 

(5) X<> rebudgeting will be allowed of funds nvailabh* to schools as a result 
of decreases in student or faculty support or in short-term training grants. 

(0) Slu>rt-term training is being terminated excejit for .specific projects ncc- 
ess;«ry to implement new legislation for Aging and Nutriticm and selected Rehii- 
bilitation i)rojeets where commitments havt* been madi? or where training is 
f<»eused on tin* development of high priority special skillK. Information on the 
sliort-tcrm training phoseout will be forwarded separately. 

The attached instructions provide more detailed information on procedures 
to be followed in phasing out long term training projects. The Office of Man- 
power Development and Training is responsible for coordinating the phase out 
plan. Please clear any specific questions concerning management of the grants 
with the Division of Project Grants Administration. 

PHIUP J. RUTLEDGK. 

[Attachment] 

SRS PHASEOUT iNSTRUCfTIONS FOR DiRECT TRAINING GRANTS FOR PiSCAI. YeaB 

1973-1974 

I. BASIC POLICY OP •KtAINEEieHIP AND FACULTY SUPPORT 

A. TraineesMpB 

No new student trainees will be supported. Traineeships will be made avail 
able only for students presently supported aiul when there has been a firm com- 
mitment to a specific student for his next year of training. 

Training support will, therefore, be reduced by approximately 50 percent as 
a national policy total, resulting iu a proportionate reduction in the allowances 
for traineeship support to each region. 

If funds allocated to the region for trainrteshlps nnder any program are not 
sufficient to fond all students who are eligible, a request should be made to 
Central Office for additional funds. 

Funds not required for continuing eligible students may not be rebudgeted by 
the Region or the school for any other purpose. 

B. Faculty Support (i.c, teaching grantB) 

Awards for teaching grant support will be limited as a general rule to 50 per- 
cent of current funding except where there is only one full-time faculty salary. 
In such case, the full salary may be allowed. 




•StM» Ktntemcnt. p. 112. 
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Teaching ^rnnt .support, will, therefore, be reduced by approximately 50 percent 
ns a niitionul policy totai, resulting in a proportionate reduction in the allow- 
ances for teaching grant support to each region. 

All (»siiin:itod unoblipitod hnlance funds from tlio cKin'nt ^niiit should In- 
applied toward the new approved teaching grant award. The total amount of 
funds awarded by the region tor teaching grants may not increased by more 
Ih.in r> iK'rrcnt above the rrj/ional allowance for tcarhin^' grants tlirouuh the 
use of such balance funds. Balance funds which have already been restricted 
liavo been taken into account in projecting regional allowances. 

Funds not required for long-term teaching grants may not be rebndgeted by the 
region or the school for any other purpose. 

II. FUNDING 

Ollidal advices of allowance of fiscal year 1073 funds to the regions for the 
award of long-term continuation and renewal direct training grants for aging 
and consolidated social work will be sent to you by the budget office within the 
nex t 2 weeks. 

At that time the freeze on direct training grant funds will be lifted. 

You will also be advised concerning the adjustments to be made for fiscal year 
lOTIi off-cycle rehabilitation training grants. A final decision on allowances for 
rehabilitation training which would normally have oeen nnide against 1974 
funds i still pending. The advice of allowances will be sent to you as soon as 
a decision is reached. 

A separation of funds for traineeships and for teaching grants within the 
allowance will be provided for each training grant program. 

nr. I'KOCEU^URES 

All awards for long-term training grants should be processed to allow awards 
well in advance of June 30, 1973. 
All awards will terminate by August 31, 1974. 

For all awards the number and level of traineeshii)S and the number of faculty 
supported should be indicated on the notice of grant awarded. This should be 
compared with the previous year notice of grant awarded to assure compliance 
with the SRS phaseout policies. 

Please inform grantees of the phaseout policies as soon as i)OSKible either by 
use of this memorandum or by other appropriate means. 

IV. UKLEOATIONS 

Authority for award of renewal grants i.s hereby delegated to the regional 
Commissioners. 

Only continuation project.s, continuing projects of national scope and renewal 
projects where long-term trainees presently supported are to be continued will 
be funded. Renewal projects without continuing trainees will not be funded. 

Continuing projects of national scope will be awarded from central office. 

V. SPirciKIC INSTRUCTIONS FOK CONSOLIDATED SOCIAL WOBK AND BEHABILITAITON 

TItAINiNO 

Consolidated social toork traininff. The regional allocations for conaolidated 
social work grant awards will not be divided between the separate training grant 
programs and it will not be necessary for the Region to indicate the source of 
funds on the notice of grant awarded. 

UrhahUiiaiion Trainhip. (1) All projects — except for projects of national 
scope — will be processed entirely within regional offices. The original fiscal year 
1974 regional allowances for rehabilitation training did not include funds for off- 
cycle renewal projects. Those off-cyc^le renewal projects in which it la expected 
that there will be continuing students are Included in the revised regional 
allowances. 

(2) State vocational rehabilitatfoii agency in-.service training grants will 
terminate on June 30, 1973. Funds .for the support of this program are not In- 
eluded witliin the regional allowances. 

(3> Undergraduate traineeships In the field of rehabilitation medicine for the 
summer of 1973 may be awarded In those cases where commitments to students 
have been made. In such cases, grants may not exceed 50 percent of the amount 
awarded In fiscal year 1972. 
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(4) Renewal i)r(>jects in v.iiich there are no cont inning trainees are to be ter- 
minated at tho end of the pre^^ent project period. Funds have not been included 
in regional allowances for these projects. 

(5) Continuation applieations for projects in which nonacndeniie training is 
conducted may be supported at n reduced level consistert with the level pro- 
vided in other proj'jcts. Support for participants in these; projects niaj be in- 
cluded at a kvel necessary to ensure an orderly phaseout of Federal support. 

[Attaehnicnt] 

DKPAUrMKNT OF HKAI.TIT, EDUCATION. aNI) WKLFARF, 

Social and RraiAniLiTATioN SEavrcE, 
f Offick of the Admikistuatou, 

May jf7, 7^73. 

To : Reijionnl Commissioners. SRS. 

From : Actini: Administrator, l5>ocial and Rehabilitation tSci vice. 

isubject : Modification to S<RS direct training phaseout policies. 

The HKW olioy regarding the phaseout of direct tr/?ining programs states 
that faculty support will be phased out concurrently and proportioniitely to the 
support of students. To ])rlng the SRS instructions into line with the Depart- 
ment policy, the following addition should be made to item LB. paragraph 1 of 
the attachment to Mr. Rntledge's memorandum of April 16, 1073. subjeet '*Phas<'- 
;)nt of KKS Direct Training Grants 

"If the nund>er of SRS supported students in the academic year 1073-197 1 
exceeds 50 percent of such students presently sui»i)orted. the ii mount of 
faculty support nmy be incre .^ed in proportion to the nui>:ber of such con- 
tinuing students in a specific school." 

Any questions regarding this modification should be directed to the division of 
project grants administration. 

F. D. DEGiionoK. 

ITEM 5. STATtiMENT OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF TRAINING i'ERSON- 
NEL FOR THE FIELD OF AGING TO SECTION 412. FAirr C, MlTLl i- 
PURPOSE CENTERS OF GERONTOLOGY OF THF) OLOFR A:\IERIC\NS 
ACT OF 11)65, AS AMENDED BY PUHLIC LAW 93-21) 

Section 421 of the Older American Comprehensive Service Amendments of 
1073 (Public Law 03-29) authorizes the Commissioner on Aging to "make grants 
to p\d)lic and private nonprofit agencies, organizations, and institutions for the 
purpose of establishing or supporting multidlseiplinary centers of gerontology." 
The ^:ection provides that applicants for such support must agree to pex'form 
stipulated funetic^ns. Five of these are addressed, in whole or in part, to the train- 
ing of personnel. These are as follows : 

( A) recruit and tvLin personnel at the professional and subprofesslonal levels, 

(C) provide consultation to public and voluntary organizations w^th respect 
to the needs of older people and in planning and developing services for them, 

(E) stimulate the incorporation of information on aging into the teaching of 
l)i.>logical. ])elmvioraL and social sciences at colleges or universities, 

(G) create opportunities for innovative, multJdl.sclplInary efforts in teaching, 
research, and demonstration projects with respect to aging. 

In addition, the two renmining paragraphs designate activities closely related 
to training;,. The conduct of research (paragraph B) almost necessarily <'alls for 
the involvement of students wiiose participation would result in extending their 
knowledge of agi ig. The i-epositories f)f information (failed for in paragraph D 
would he essential elcnu^nts of training envinmments. Thus, it is clear that the 
centers envisioned under section 421, Piddic Law 03-20, would play mnjor roles 
In formal preparation of personnel for the field und in informal education 
through cc -vltatlon and guidance. 

The experience of the training grant X)rogram of the A^dministration on Aging 
is conviacing in affording evidence that the functions set forth in section 421 
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:ii'e feasible iiiid iisoi'ul. The AUmiuistration on Agiug is providing liuaueijil sui)- 
[)ort to 14 educational institutions or consortia whose activities qualify them 
wholly oi- partijilly for center status. These are: Jiraiideis Uiiiversicy-Ncw 
England Center for Continuing' Education, Syracuse UiUversityj the reuusyl- 
vauia State Universi^J^ Dnke University, the University of South Florida, North 
Texas S(ate University, the University of Michigan -^Vaync State University, the 
University ol; Chicago, the University of Wisconsin,. St. Louis University, clie 
University of Nebrasljjt, a consortium of five institutions headed by the Univer- 
sity of Utah, tho University of Southern California, and an Oregon consortium 
led by the University of Oregon. A total of 21 institutions arc involved. AH but 
one of the institutions or core institutions in the consortia has established a- 
iuidtidisciplinary center or an institute which operates independently of any 
single department or professional school. 

In varying decrees, most of these centers or institutes arc performing tlie 
I'uuetions enumerated in i)art.IV-C of the new Older Americans Act AuicndinenLs. 

(A) AH arc recruiting and training personnel ;it the professional level and 
several are i)rovidiDg short courses for in*ofe.ssional juid .snbprofessional per- 
sonnel. At least four are making significaJit progress in nssjisting connuunity 
and junior coUegcs to develop courses and curricula for training at subpi'of^'s- 
sional levels. 

(B) AH, or nearly all, are conducting basic or applied research in which shi- 
denCs are learning through participatory experience. 

( C) AH are heavily engaged in giving consultation and guidance to individual?; 
and groups rei>rescnting public and private agencies and organizations. All are 
working in close -conjunction with the units on aging" in the regional ofliees and 
with State agencies in aging. 

(D) In every case, the institutes or centers have been and are building librar- 
ies of hooks, periodicals, reports, and a variety of data essential to researchers 
and students. 

(E) All have been stimulating the incorporation of content on aging in estab- 
lisljed or new courses by either (a) coopting faculty members from various dis- 
ciplines to ofCer courses in curricula on aging,' or (b) encouraging departments 
and schools to add gerontological information to appropriate cojirses or to in- 
troduce new courses. 

(F) As a result of the missionary work of the centers and institutes, programs 
on aging are being oifered in a range of profejssional schools including ardiitec- 
turo, education, home economics, hiiman development, jmblic adrainistration/i)ub- 
lic health, recreation, social : work, and urban studies. Similarly, aging content 
has been added.to course off ering.s in anthropolog>^ econoniics, political science, 
psychology, and sociology. 

Iji some instance the Administration on Aging is providing most of tho Fed- 
eral support received by these programs.. In other instances, major support has 
come from the National Institute of Mental Health or the National In.stitute of 
Child Health and Human Development. Several have received support from State 
funds and other sources. The Administration on Aging has. encouraged the in- 
stitutes and centers to scci: multiple support because it usually results in broad- 
ening the base of faculty and student involvement in the programs. Broad involve- 
ment extends the variety of occupations for which personnel can be trained and 
enhances the capacity for research and for provision of consultation and technical 
assistance. > ' ; ' ■ - 

With regard to the future, wc know that some of the institutions in whicli the 
centers arc located— and we hope all of them— have nmdc enduring commitments 
to the field of gerontology. Most of them are making substantial contributions of 
their own funds to support the. gerontological currienla and the technlcnl assist- 
ance they are offering. We -hope ihut they will increase their own efforts and we 
expect that many of them; will embrace the opportimity to obtain research funds 
and to participate in expanding community service progmms. To the extent that 
ihcy (io, this should continue to give visibility to the institutes and centers on 
aging, provide some support of" faculty who can be involved in training pro- 
grams, and serve as hieans of attracting students to the field of gerontology or 
aging.; . , . 

Secretary Kurzman has discussed the new and expanding services of student 
support in the form of ; basic education opportunity grants, work-study opportu- 
nities, and. student loans. There has been no reported information regarding the 
extent to which students in aging have been making use of these resources. 



'Vho iiif.xt, *J or 3 yoiws should tell ii fircnt doul ahuut ilic (Ic^'rcc* to which oduva- • 
tiuiial institutions take advnntnge of the expnudinj: opportunities in th(» hold of 
a^ing nud of the extent to which studouts, in the ahseiice of traiueesliijis, will 
iDaUe use alternative sources of support to i)repare themselves for rareers in 
ajiiiijr. 



ITEM 6. RESEARCH IN AGING, PREPARED BY IHE NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF CHILD HEALTH AND HU.^IAN DEVELOPMENT, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, FOR THE US. SENATE SPECIAL COIMIMTT- 
TEE ON AGING* 

1 .\T3{0I)i:CT10N 

The avera;;e life expectanry in the United States has iiiereaseii from i'J to 7n 
years in this century, ]ai'i^v\y due to the preveiifcion of death from i7jfec'tiou> 
diseases in the first year of life. Since 10(X> the nund)er of persons reaching the 
age of ()5 has risiui from thre(* to about 20 niilHen. Mollis is a jump of from A 
percent to 10 percent of the entire i)oi)idati(m. 

The National Institute of Child Health and Human DevehMUnent (NU'llH) 
is connnitted to studying biological, psychological, and social processes ov(T the 
total life si)an, and is concerujMl with the develcttinent of Knowledge that will 
prevent or vetluce the adverse effects of aging. C.caticm of a central body of 
sociological fact and theory to view the i)rohlems of the aging and the eldrrly 
eomprehensiv(»]y, and dpv<'loi)in-.Mit of appropriate solutions of these iTobleius are 
also orconc<Tn to the iTjstitute. 

The effects of aging may be said to fall into iwa categories weakening nf the 

body".< defense agfMust disease and reduction in the comfort of the elderly and 
in their iMijoynu'nt of life. 

In the past, si'vcral decades great progn^ss has been made in deti'cting ;iiid 
measuring tin' loss of jdiysiological and jjsycliological function that occurs as 
humans ag(*. Reduction in the performance of tlie lM)dy*s organ systems has been 
well documeiited. Vnv exanipb'. unitfli is known about the changes tlmr r)ccur in 
tho ewretion by the kidiicy of end products of metabolism and njaintemiiice of 
l»ro])er concentration ainl quantity of many substances within tlu.» body. Miich 
is jilso kur>wn about the changes in mental abilities v^'lth age. However, tmtil 
riM-ent years litth* has been known about the causes of loss of function with 
age. Uecent advan' cs in scientific knowledge ami techniques now nmUe it possible 
to address nmny of the k(-y cpn^stions about aging. Some of these concern the 
role of inuuunity in aging, celhdar programing, the riTect of age on celhilar 
r<»sponsiveness and control nu'chanisms, aging In women, and th<» effect^ of 
nutrition and environnu^nt on aging in hiinnmsand aidnials. 

The following table lists the institute's support for Intramural research and 
for extramural research and research training on aging at universities, hospitals, 
and research institutions, through its adult development and aging f^raiuh. 

. / n 'I'ho'i.^iuti}.^ I 

1970 - - - ---- ^KlOO 

1071 _ - o,;n:^ 

Aging li*72 (estimate) lli, Hor. 

197H < estimate) . 

1974 (estimate) l^.Ki^ 



IXTKAXIURAT. AfilNO UkSEARCH — The (jKnONTOT-OOV UksKAUCH CKNTKII 

The Gerontology Research Center (GUC) of the National Institute of Child 
Tlcalth and Human Development in Haltimore, Md., provides the base from 
which Government scientists study the biological, piiysiological, and behavioral 
changes that take place with aging in humans. In addition to its own staff of 
invevSti gators, the center provides laboratory facilitier for guest workers and 
forelgu fellows and also serves us a national facility for the study of aging. The 
center's facilities and staff are frequently used resources for scientists In the 
conunnnity and at universities, medical .schools, and other biomedical institutions 
throughout the country. 

The primary vequirement for aging studies is access to animals of km^wn age, 
parentage, and exposure to Infectious agents. In past years, aging research has 
often been hampered by dlfUculty in obtaining these experimental animals. In 

*S<M« stJitoiiient ol'lJr. LiiVock. p. 121. 



ii'spouse to this need, the GUC has imw developed a lar^e colony of jigiiig rats 
which are made available to qualilied investigators in other laboratories. 

During 1072, 12 collaborative research projects, involving some 50 guest scien- 
tists and supporting personnel, operated at the Baltimore center. In addition tn 
modern scientific equipment and senescent animals, the center's resources include 
an extensive gerontology library, tern i)era tare control rooms useful for studying 
tJie effects of environment on aging, tis.suo miture f^inlities, up-to-date electrouic 
data processing equipn)C'nl, an animal surgery saite, regular research seminars, 
and special conferences on aging. 

Investigators from niany disciplines study what happens to v)e()ple and animals 
as tliey age. how older organisms adjust to aging, and wliat might be done t) 
slow or prevent some of the harmful efTecrs of aging. 

^5lu(i^es wiiich 'jonipare measurements ruado on a grnu]) nf youi;g suhjects 
witli tliosc made on a different group of old snl)je<rts may lead to erroneous 
conclusions about ageing liecau.se tlu? old subjects could rei)reseut survivors who 
were superior individuals in tlieir youth. Studi(\s using statistics ba.sed on data 
averaged from subjects of dilTerent ages do not necessarily sliow tlie progression 
of age-caused cir.inges. In order to deternilne tlie interrelation l)ctween aging in 
illtTercnt organ sy.stoms it is necessary to olitain sei'ial measurements on the 
same individual. 'J'hese measurements ai'e ess'..MUial if ger.';r:tologists are to fnid 
out whether Uiere is a general aging factor, or wIn'tluT aging is siajpl;; tin* result 
of niiuloiM deJieits tliat develop in difToroV) patterns in dilTerent i)eople. A prin- 
cil>al activity of the GllO is tht^ conduct ot tlie Haltimore longitudinal sfutly. This 
stiMly is an elTort to obtain a detailed understaiuling of aging in bnmans by 
mailing repeatcnl observations (m the same individual as lie ages. A sampU* of 
Some (iOw ;i!en. leading successful and active lives, has been recruited for this 
siuvly. I'riniarily from the- Kaltimore-AVasliington area, all subjects are volunteers 
raai uig in age from 20-!Hj years. Ki,ch subject in this study ypend.s day.s at 
the U'Tontology Research Center every IS nioiulis. At each vi.sit tlicse volunteers 
are gi en extensive clinical, biooliemi -al, i)hysio)ogicaI, and p.sycliologieiil test.s 
to mca. Mre ago changes. 

Inve.si \giitor.s* interested in nutritional aspects of aging are participating in the 
study, li -ently. these scientists, working in collal>oration with nutritionists at 
riiiladeii)! 'a (iciKM-al Hospital and t he lIoffuian-LaUoche Co., have collerled 
ilata ou the vitamin status i>f tin- voluntccr.s, 

r:ai-Iy re.yiKs frrnn tliis stU(Jy show that witli advancing age even well- 
nonrisluMl nien are (h'licient. Of the -(>0 men sttidied to date, 30 percent lake a 
vitamin suppK'ment to tlieir diet in\ tlieir own initiative. Ah measured by the 
amount excreted in urine, one-liftli of the subjects not taking vitamins show 
evideiue of abnormally iow levels of tliiamine (Hi) s.nd ribotlavia (r»i'). At 
least half of these older men show a dellcieney cf pyridoxine (!?«) in blood 
plasma. Xot only ib) the men !iave ?ow vitamin levels, but also there i,s evidence 
of abnormal euzyni,'* levels u) che plasnm and in the red blood cells of those not 
taking vitamin suppV^ments. 

These early results are surprising because the group under study is made ol 
highly educated, successful, conmiunity living subjects who have access to ade- 
<iiiat(» diets. On the j)o,:itive side, chemical evidence of vitamin R (ieiiciency i.s 
rare in tlie middle-aged and in those elderly sul>jects wlio, without di.cction. 
ir. du '^e ' vitamin supplement in their diets. 

In a liifferent OUC lab<.rnl(jry, n guest investigator is studying still another 
vitamin whieh sometimes i.^- found t(j Ik; deficient in older people. This vitamin, 
folic acid, is essential for the formation of new cells in the body. 

Knrly resnUs iinJicate that tJiere is a .significant difference in rates of folic 
acid absorption in tlie small i*.iestine of young rats (0 %veeks old) compared t<. 
old rats (*i years old). A 2-year-old rat is roughly comparuble to a TO-year-olu 
man. 

If the age related difference in absorption rates observed in these early experi- 
ments continue to ])e ol)served as more animals are studied, then scientists may 
pnr.vue similar Jiuman studies. It is possible to tlicorize that some of the vitamin 
tlellciencies .^een in oMer humans might result from age related defects in vita mi n 
al)Sorbing cai)abiUty of the intestiiu'. 

j.K.vuNiNo Anii.rnr avonc; tiif: acku 

Still other ORC investigators have Ueon studying the verl)al learning ability of 
particlrants. Recent analyses of data show that wlien material to be learned is 
presented visually at a fairly fast rate, the sn!)jects make increasingly more 
<MTors as they grow older. 
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'i'lu-si- n-sults an* I'oiisistcnt with ilie liiKliii;^ hjisoci on cross-srctioiiul uimlysus 
lh:it Wivi'v is :in ;ijiv (lci)t'nclL'n( (U'-.-romcnt in vcrhal leurninj; pcrfoniumrc. In ii 
crn^^s-sirtion:]! study, i)o<>i)Io ol' various a{;c»s arc tL'StcMi oiuo and only age 
(lirrcrcMici's hi'twcrn ind! viiliutls can he measured. In the U)nj;itiuiinal study, 
(Mi-n iHM'sun is test (Ml initially and tlu»n rutcsteci ai)i)n)XiniatiOy six years la tor, 
thus lav^vidin;; ji measure of elianj;e in i)erforiiianLe witli a;;e. The verl)i.d learn- 
in;; proeedures used nt tlie Center rcHiuire the aoMuisitioii and reenll (»f new 
information, whereas intelli;;enei» tests taji old iiiftu'iii.Ml iuu, in contrast to verlijii 
learnin;: perfnunnnee, lntelli;;enee trsts liave doim>nstrated no a;;e-related clianj;es 
in mental abiliJy. iii view of tlie disparity of results hetveen the two measures 
♦ >f r/i(elli;4enee. fiirt.; t snulU s ol' (he relation hot ween mental ahrlit y ;md Mgc 
are re<iuire<l. 

It is important te .'u^te that the ma;;nitude of the aiu'e-i elutcMl deelin" in verhal 
learniii;; l>erformnnce varies with tlie rate at whiidi iiialerial to he learned is 
presented. Under eonditions where material to he learned is i)resenied ;it n 
slower sjiecMl, the ijoelint* with iii^o is UiUeli less marked and tends to slnrr up 
mueli later in life. 

BIOLOOICAIi ASPECTS OF AOINO 

Aj;e- related deterioration of the body's immune resiK)n?5e to invasion hy foreii:n 
l>r(»teins is thought by many to l)e responsible for the increased suseeptihility 
to infections and to enncer in the elderly. Researchers have observtMl a marked 
loss yf immunoloj^ical responsiveness in ap:ing humans. Studies hav(» sliown that 
the defect in imi:»unoloj:ical competence is located in tlie ininuinologicjil cells of 
I he :\^0i\ aninifli. The immunolo^Moal system is made, at lea.^t in part, of cells 
formed in the thymus gland (T cells) and in the hone marrow (B cells) that 
;irc eapablii ol' producing the active disease fighters. These T and B cells con- 
eenfrate themselves in the spleen and lymph nodes or travel through the l)0(ly 
with white blood cells. 

^Vhen an infectious Oiganism (an antigen) enters the liody, a team of these 
cells work to destroy tlie invaders. In early infancy this immune syst(»m re- 
ccdves assistance briefly from maternal ar'^ibodies transferre<l during pre;:naney. 
The activity of this system reaches its i^t^ak during adolescent years then de- 
f'reasos as the animal age*?. 

It has been suggested hy some experts that cells become dilTerent genetically 
with time. When this happens they can become antigenic and stiniulnt(» a rc- 
spoa.o'c \)y the body against its own colls. This results in an autoimmune diseas(» 
harmfid or deadly to normal cells. The aging and cell death that follows repre- 
sents rhe end result of an autoimmune process and an fictive immune system trone 
avsry. 

Innnunologic techniques perfected over the past few years now make it possi- 
hie to initiate new research efforts to identify changes in the immune sy-^tem 
with ainng. In recognition of this fact, NICHD in the fall of 1072 established a 
special S"Cti»>n on immunology within the Oerontolotry Ro.«>'ejir<'h Center's T»'M)(>ra- 
tory of ce llular and comparative physiology. 

Seven outstanding immunologists have been recruiieil as the ruclens of the 
new section. These inver>tlgators are initiating studies on the mechanisms of t.'ie 
atre-related decrease in immune responses in both animals and Innnans. In addi- 
tion, they are conducting studies to determine the role of the autoimmune ro- 
sp'-jnse in aging and to find out how cells distlngtilsh between cells cf their own 
Kind and foreign invading bodies. The extramural adult development and agincr 
hrnnch i"-^ also supporting studies of the immunological aspects of aginjr. 

• 'i:i,I,T"I.An AM) M<)!.i:rT'I.AR A(JIV(, 

Old animals take more time than do young ones to prodr.ce certain enzynu»s. 
although they eventually do produce appropriate amounts. This means that 
wiiile the older animal can perform a particular metabolic task it takes him 
Miueh lonjrer. 

Recent studies by scientists in the GRC laboratory of molecular aging have 
shown that impairments in the body's cell control mechanisms lessen tho ability 
of old animals to produce certain proteins, essential to the maintenance of life. 
TJiis means that aged cells can produce enough essential proteins if they are 
pri>perly stimulated and if the materials needed for the protein production can 
he delivered to the cells. 



Research in thia area is aimed at experimental introduction of new materials 
into cells to repair or couiiteraet tlie effects nf uko. An invt'stigjitor in tlie (UiC 
laboratory of molecular a^ng has synthc^sized new compounds (polymers) that 
can penetrate cell membranes without destroying the cell wall and disrupting? 
the whole coll. (Previously scientists depended on living organisms, usually 
opocial viruses, to get into the cells.) Under normal circumstances it is extremely 
difficult to introduce substances such fiis hormones, enzymes, or genetic material 
(uucleoproteins) into the cells. Now, with the synthesis of the polymers it may 
be possible to introduce these large molecules into the cells by attaching them 
to tlie polymers. 

The polymers used at the GRC have been designed, produced, and evaluated 
for their ability to stimulate protection against viruses. A center investigator 
bas also found that the antiviral defense mechanisms of human cells grown in 
tissue culture change i^ ith age. The viral protection induced with chemicals Is 
niost effective in the mi Idle of the in vitro (cell culture) life span, then decreases 
.sharp:y but is still functional up to the last 10 percent of the cultured cell's life 
span. 

EXTKAMUHAL RkSR\HCH AND TkaININO rROORAMS 

'riic history of medical practice has shown a niovemont from intorvoi.tion 
<iuring medical crises toward the prevention of crises. The earliest results of this 
sliift in strategy were studies in the prevention of diseases due to infection.^ 
:i gents and nutritional delieiency. 

'I'oday thf philosophy of prevention can he s»*cii even in l»asic studies <Iesij;n("d 
lo isolate and characterize risk or predisposing factors — the modification of 
which cAiu prevent the development of overt disease. An important tool for this 
i.vpo of research is the longitudinal study. NICIID longitudinal studies in 
Baltimore, Durham, N.C., Boston, and Berkeley are being applied to analysis 
of the various types of deterioration that occur in the aging human. The Durham 
study lias resulted in increased appreciation of the role hypertension plays in 
<ieteriorati(m with age and particularly In the decline that may occur in mental 
function. This decline is a problem which is not only devastating to the elderly, 
but also to their families and to society. Longitudinal studies have also con- 
tributed greatly to our knowledge of metabolic changes that occur with increas- 
ing age. We have learned that energy requirements decrease; the ability to 
convert carbohydrates to energy declines, and the ability of the body to regulate 
levels of I)lood lipoproteins (fat carrying proteins) is disturbed. All these changes 
bave signiticant implications for health and functional ability. 

A series of studies of former college students by NICHD grantees has identi- 
li4'(l four characteristics that when present at college n^e predispose the men in 
later years to fatal stnkes, hypertension, and fatal and nonfatal coronary 
heart disease. These factors — higher than normal levels of blood pressure, over- 
weijL^lit. short heiglit, and cigarette* smoking — were also ree»»nily identified by the 
grantees as risk factors for nonfatal stroke. 

Certain characteristics of aging men were also found ta be associated with an 
increase in stroke. These were: High blood pressure (which had also been a 
pr-edietor at college age), coronary heart disease, diabetes, and a history of 
parental high blood pressure. High blood pressure in later life had th9 greater! 
4'fTeet on the incidence of stroke, and, along with a family history of high I>lood 
pressure, was a better predictor (if non^'atal stroke tlian liij^h blood i)rejssure at 
<'oIieffe age. A comparison of these findings with tho.se of fatal stroke showed that 
the predisposing factors were the same. 

.Many of the deteriorative processes that occur with age cannot yet be treated 
(HTectively. The menopause — a condition occurring in middle-aged women — is 
an outstanding exe(»pli(»ii tn tiiis. It :s due tr» a (lecrcaso in tlie secretifni of 
hormone!? by the ovaries. Some degenerative processes that occur in women after 
the middle .i'ears are definitely known to be due to this hormonal deciine. It is 
clear that hormonal replacement reverses the unfortunate chantjes, but much 
remains to l)e learned about what constitutes optimal therapy, svhat effect it 
has on many aspects of health, and what side effects it may have. NICHD- 
J^.npported studies are designed to determine what is occurring in menopan.sal 
and postmenopausal women and what the good and bad effects of hormonal 
replacement therapy are. 
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.^tuUit's of hiiniaiid as tlii^y h^v unci studies of pn^veiilive and theruiieufii- 
iim-'vcniioii :ire iiivoluablG, but progrGss can bo sUiw. Scientists aro haniiiprod 
fuH-aiisc certain exporiniGntal profeduros jire inai)i)n>i}riut(» on liumnns nnd bp- 
t-aiiM' llu^ hnitiaii liiV spsui is (o(» Inri^; lu iH'i'niil rai>i(i rrsulls. As a result, sciri'.- 
lists lo(»k to uxiH'i'inu'ntal studies in Jininials lov t}ir rrlat i v<'ty rnfiiil ;m'iiii isi i i- iii 
of knowiedj;o about nj;ing that cnu then bti tested in uiipro3)riate ways in hnuians. 
For some lime now. S( tentists have < tnisidered rodents to he the most api)roprtiite 
experimental aniiiuils, allhonjih lufjikthron'^'lis resnllin;: from sliidie^ \vi*!i 
other animals may occur. The advantages of rodents are that tho.v can I)e raised 
lohilivel.v eh on ply, have short like spans, and nre similar to luunans in several 
ways. 

XlCllb maintains colonies of special research rats and mice hoth in its intru- 
iiiiiral ])roj?rjnu and by contract with commercial breeders. Studies are showing 
that preventing infection of the animals by bacteria jjrolongs the avera^je length 
of life hut does not prevent deteriorative aging chnnges. 

Kvidenee suggests (hat lifelong nutritional haliils are of gr<-at iiiipiiri,-iii< r !(• 
Iieallh and longevity and rrtdenta iiiaintnlned free of infection provide ideal 
snhjeets for nutrition research. 

In addition li> usinu' animals to study the derlim* (if the hod,>'s defense system. 
NIOIin grantees are using them to investigate the speed with which the cell s 
enzymMtlc machiru'ry can respond to stlnmlntion by hormones and other agents. 
'Hie Bpeed of responne decreases greatly with age and may partially exi)Iain the 
inability of the <dder i>eisnn io ref^jHind t<» sin*sses ialtiati'd i)y tlie^<' .I'jriits. 
This, in turn, results in vulnerability to disense and/or reduced fnur,if»nal 
ability. 

Many of the deteriorative ci)anges associaleii with increased agi' jirobably hav<' 
their origins in the cells. This Idea, although not new. is Just n(»w receiving 
support in tlie form of deflnlte evidence. There are two schools of thought on 
tlie nmrtality or inuaortality uf human cells. These theories are th>^' noi nial 
human cells grow, nre immortal, and that If they die. their deatli is tne result 
of Home envir(mrmMnd iufluente. The other theory is that cells liave an aging 
jirocess and that death is Inherent in their genetic "program." 

Studies of huninn cells in culliire cfmdueted by an NTCHD grantee have infri>- 
duc"d fiii ther evidence to support the theory that the cells themselves are mortal. 
By studyiuL: human tlbroi>hists (cells from connective tissue) the i n vest iga tor 
observed that the fibrolilasts arc not capnble of indefinite survival even when 
removed from tlie body and maintained in tissue culture or 1 ions ler red soil:! 
cally to one y<^UTig host and tlien another. Neither the Ideal environment of the 
tissue culture system co- *lie youthful host orjinns eotdd keep the cells IndeflTiilely 
reproducin'-r. 

Another investigation of a^,dng at the level of th(» Individual cell makes u.'^e of 
^iophisticatod hlochendcal and biophysical techniques* to determine the mechanisms 
hy which i>Igments accumulate in many cells with increasing age. These pigments, 
which are leftover fatty material, nre darkly coh>red and are probably metabol'i- 
cally inert. Pigments occupy a large friicti(»n of the volume of many cells nnd 
may interfere with cell function. Although known as aging pigment v'hls Is not 
the same material which appears on the skin as age spots. 

A need of those responsible for caring for the elderly is knowledge of what 
professional home rursing care has to ofTor older tJ^rsons. Recent stndie.'< by 
NIOHD grantees have show^n that among a group of mild to moderately disabled 
elderly patients, those give." home nursing cnre wer^? less likely to deteriorate 
physically nnd mentally and were also less likely to be iidn)ltte<l to nursing 
tiomes. 

In contradt^ the grantees observed no signilicMd differences In the deterioration 
of mental and hysicnl functions between severely disnhled patients who received 
home nuroing care and thoso who did not Whnt homo Lursing care did do for the 
severelv disabled was to inerense their use of mod lea I, paramedical, and social 
seiTict*?. 

These fi:idlngs .sii^^est thnt health professi(/iinls should be trained to recognize 
v.liai respOkjse to tref^tment cnn bo expected with difTerent degrees of disability. 
WhWo a visiting nurse cnn expect to maintain or improve the phy.sical and mental 
fu.-ctl^fns of moderntely disnhled patients, here role fn ministering to severely 
<lisahled persons is that of simply coping with the pi\l fonts' everydny needs and 
jMTiodIc crises. Tlie findings also suerpest thnt In the case of severe disabled 
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jiatieiits. ui;inpo\vcr couiil Im' iisi-d more cllificuily if tlie rolo of (•()(>r<lin;ii(ir of 
si'rvic(»s WMs ili'h'-Mlrd tr> less liij;hly i rained jxTaoniu'l. in cfToft. frcoiiiL^ tlic nurse 
In dcvfito nj<'r<' liiiiu to reliabilitJitive trcjit uuuit, 

Addiiinnal alti'nitions in the sizo and stnu-lurc of the poinilation will occur, 
ri(>arly. iir(il<.n^:aii(in of lifu -.viH alter the patterns of illness and death in this 
-•-►iintry. Dtatli rates are not» h(twever. tlie otily determinants of the a^^'-slrueture 
of tlie p<^I>ulation. I'^actors such as chan;:(»s in hirtl; rates and nii;:ratioii hahits 
al><i inlhUMicc tin- Niructure and necessitate the devehjpment of <oninIe\ iiiatlie- 
niatical uumIcI systems and intricate cominileriztMl eonipntation foi* ilic aiTuratt' 
predielioii nf nu'- future status and health needs. NICKIJ is suijportinj: hy "on- 
traet research tn evaluate the usefulness of existing: niathematieal uunUd systems 
with an eye ro modifyini: Ru<*h models or having; new one< created to serve the new 
needs. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF CLARK TIBBITTS, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT, ADMINISTRATION ON AGING, OFFICE 
OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 

Impact ok rirfi Diijkct Tjuixixg Gkant I^koguam A».MiMSTKJifc:i> U.vjJiat Trvu: V 

TnK OLDKI: AMKKTCANS ACT OF I0(i5, AS AMKNIHCI) 

SiMiaror Chiles, I am Clark Tibbitts. I am ailmlnistrntor of tbo Uireet traiiiiiii; 
;;i'!int i»rom':sni coiuluetod under title V {now title.IV-A) of tlio Older Americans 
A<'t of inon, iiii amended. I liave had thia resjionsibility Kince the inception of tbe 
iJi'Of^ram in 31)00. Prior to that time, 1 was active in promotinjif gerontology and 
^ferontolopcal traininj;. I have taught conrses in social gerontology, on a iiarl- 
time basis at American University-, George Wnshinglon University, and tlM* 
University of ^lichJgan. 

It has pleas<>d me to Imve ytair invitation to di^cnss some aspects of tlie train- 
ing grant program at this hearing, vbieli I believe to he a very important one. 

My stuiiiuiohl. is t(»o long to be prt.'.senleil here; lienrc, [ sliould like to mention 
.some of the high itoints and Icjive the stateniont with y(ni. To the present time, 
most of tlie information we have about the impact of the program has bt'cn 
imjirej-^sionistic ; gathered frmn random observation, anecdotal reports from grad- 
nates and <»mployei'.s, and from grantee applications for continuation .supjjort. 
■ Wo have been impatient to have oonii)rebensjve, objective information in order 
to measnre the effectiveness of the program. About a year ago we negotiated a 
<'ontract with an impartial outside organization to make an evaluative study. 
Fortunately, your hearing is being held jnst as the first result of ftlie study are 
becoming available. I should liSie to talk about what I regard as a number of 
signilicant points gleaned from the first draft of the report. 

TU^:'raAININa guakt rnooHAM 

Hefore g<?tting (o tliese points, I tliitik I slronld provide a I i trie backgnmiid 
infornnition about the program. The Administration on Agiug decided, at the 
onset, to fo(rus on recruiting and giving career preparation to personnel inter- 
i?ste4l in planning for and serving the older population. Jlost of the effort has 
been direct(|d toward preparing personnel at graduate levels because of llie near 
vacuum of trained leader-ship that existed at the time the Congress passed the 
Older Americans Act of 3f)G5. A good deal of short-term training has been sup- 
liorted. t(>o, for tlie pm-pose of providing systematic gerontological knowI(Mlge to 
persons already (Muployed in the Held of aging. 

yrim\ tlu^ outset, the AdniinisVrati<«\ on Aging hps focused ou training practi- 
tioners and teachers in applied gor ontology othcu* than health offcupations. TJ^crc 
iniVi^ bo(?n two reasons for this apparent bias: The first is that there were many 
occupations essential to achieving the broad ol^jectives set forth in ritle I of the 
Olfler Americans Act for which there was little or no training of .-iny kind. AoA 
believed that, if the mission assigned, to it by the act' was to be successful, tlie 
need for gerontologically trained personnel M*as .self-evident The second reason 
was that the Public Health ScrWce had large resources for training health man- 
j)ower, imduding manpower for the field of aging . 

/l^iirongh the National lnstitute of Mental Health, the National Institute of 
r;.''ild Health and Human Development, and otlier units, the Public Health Service 
;ft"as supporting graduate education for researchers in biological; hehaviornl, hnd 
social aspects of gerontology aud clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, nurises, and 
social workers ill mental health and aging. 

The Administration on Aging set its priorities on preparing practitioners for 
State and Federar program planning and adinlnistration. community program 
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development aiul coorciiiiutiun, management and administration of retirement, 
housing and iionies for tlie aged, direction of multipurpose senior centers, and 
t'or sorving oldor people tli rough adult education, architectural design, counseling, 
loan, library siTvice, recreation, and other relevant fields. Kducation for research 
ijnd teac]}in;; in the applied fields was aJso a priority area, 

Tlie lir.st trniniag awards were made to Bruudcis University and Uie University 
of Minnesota for training planners and administrators, researchers, and teachers. 
Twelve students were enrolled iu the fall of 106G; some CO more a year later. 

*rn<lny, thei o wiv 30 AoA-supixirted programs being conducted in 47 educational 
iiistilnlions. 'J'lirdUgh the academic year just closing, 1,590 different students 
hiW'i* ticconiitt'd for 2.491) enrollments. Most programs arc 2 or more years in 
length. Some students have left the career training programs, S2 percent hy 
;?radnation. This means tlmt the program has produced T79 persons witli special- 
iz(xl training in aging, most of tlieni at graduate levels, Ai)i)roximatelyt OTO stu- 
dents enrrontly t^nrolled will return next fall to complete Iheir training. 

Over tlu* syinic period, sliort-tenn training 2 or 3 days to 14 weeks in. length ha.s 
hffii given tn something ou the order of 12/)00 individuals. The program has 
supiK)rted othi»r activities such as deveIoj>nic]it of teaching materials and curric- 
ula. Grants Jjsive heen made Ui two major organizations — the American Associa- 
i'mna of 0>mniuuity and Junior Colleges and the Adult Education Association — 
to enable them to promote work in aging on the i)tirt oC their constituents. Similar 
awards have iieen made to minority grouj) organ ization.s. 

The total investment tlirougli fiscal year 19T2 has heen i?i2O,7(UU)0O. 

rni: I'X.m.uatuin ^runv 

The evahnitidii study, to.wJjiuh I wish to address most of my report, was 
!)ased on questionnaires to the 725 students who had left their programs by 
September 1972. Questionnaires were returned by 74 percent of these former 
students who ap]>arcntly represented a pretty good cross section of the total. 

Deniographically, they were almost equally divided between male and female. 
Sixty-two percent were or had been married; 47 percent had me to four or 
more dependents. Approximately one-tlurd were under 26 ycar.s of age: and one- 
third between 20 and 35, and one-third were 3(i or more years of age. Omj of the 
striking aspects of the training progntms has been their capacity to attract 
ajaturo \m'sims who sought to mnke second careers in .service to the older 
])opu]a1ion. ■ 

.Tust short of 12 percent of the respondents were members of minority groups. 
I am glad to bo able lo say that the jn-oportion has risen to 15 percent since 
several black schools have applied for and received training grants. 

One of the aims of the program has been to recruit new personnel to the field 
of aging; another has been to equip i)ersonnel already serving, older people with 
specialized knowledge of the aging processes and with older persons. The evalua- 
tion study reveals that 56 percent of the trainees had had some prior work ex- 
perience — paid or voluntary — in the yfield, for the most part without formal 
training. Forty-two perc'^nt had had neither training nor work experience before 
they entered the AoA-sponsored programs. 

Some 44 percent reported that tliey Imd had a strong prior interest In the 
field ; the remaining 55 percent had had no, little, or only moderate interest. : 

From these reports. It can bo concluded, I think, that the program has been 
recruiting new people to the field and that it has been enabling others already 
in the field to increase their competencies. 

TThat factors underlies the decision of young and midnsareer persons to enroll 
in gerontological training programs? There was a range of reasons, of course, 
including college courses and Instructors ; influence of relatives, friends, and su- 
pervisors; personal experi*?nce with an elderly relative; concern, for the low 
quality of services for older people; and recruitment by a training program. In . 
24 percent of the cases, direct work experience with the elderly was the major 
factor and for 32 percent it was the availability of AoA grants. 
' _ The n-}ed for financial aid was, indeed, a critical matter. Seventy-five percent 
stated that, edturatlon in aging would not have been possible without flnaneia! 
aid. And of the total number of respondents, 37 i>ercent reported that, had. it not* 
been for the AoA traineeshlp they would have continued to do what they ims."-^ heen 
doing ; 27 percent would have studied for a degree in another field ; and 12 percent 
would have looked for a job in or not iu aging. Only 10 percent stated that they 
would have begun a degree program In aging bad financial help not been 
available. • 
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The neeU for a flnaiicial base for the .students was further deuKJiist rated by re- 
i)ort>; of 85 percent who stated that they liad depended to some extent on other 
sources of income. Earnings of a spouse, a part-time job, personal savings, loans, 
and support from parents or relative.^ provided the priiKipal .^^npplemonts to 
tniineeship stipends and dependency allowances, 

STU1)1:NT KXPKUllvNCKS WITH TllKlK THAIMNO I'llOOitAM.S 

Former trainees were asked to report on and to evnlaattt i^everal aoipect.s <tf 
their programs. That, by and lari^re, the programs did focus on AmA's iiriorities 
is substantial by the major field of study reported by the qnesti«iuiiainj respond- 
ents. Three-fourths of the iicudent programs were built around a >trong care 
of gerontology with training in on*^ cr more specilic praclice skills or were 
directed toward comuuinity development, public policy, administration and iilan- 
ning, recreation, and education. Seventy-nine percent sought to obtain i master's 
degree : S percent a doctorate they could nse in teaching or re.search. 

Most (if the training iu.stitutions undertook to provide substantial work in 
gerontology nnd in its applications to particular asi>ects of the tl(?ld. F^iglitecn 
pe;cent of the students had three or fewer sueh courses, b\it iiercent had four 
to six, and 43 percent had seven or more. On the whole the fnriner studiMits ap- 
pear to Jiave been (juite well sati.^fied with their academic experiences. Tliree- 
fourths reported that most or all of their courses were interesting; three-lifths 
tiiat most or all have been useful to them in their jobs; and rimt half or more of 
the i tturses were well taught. .\ siihst;infial majority (two-thjr<ls ^ received the 
impression that their instructors were comuiitted to tlie lield of .tging and Nr» 
percent r<'p(»rted that they had had the right amount or mttro than sufficient con- 
tact wiili them, \early (»ne-h;ilf stated tii.it tlieir instructors liad provided useful 
iiiftirmat ion about job upeuinus. 

The Adndnistration on Aging umiortnok to retpiire that provision <»f or prac- 
tirnni or actual work experience be bniit into every student's training program. 
ICiglity-Ilve p(^rcent of the trainees repnrtod that they had had one or two i)racti- 
( urns were served in as a wide range of settings and students liad an equally 
wirle range of work a.ssignments. By and large students reported that the practi- 
cums were of the right length, that they came at the right time in their programs. 
;md that the sites and tasks Were well snit<>d to their objectives. 

The validly of AoA's mandating of the practicum is borne out by the trainee 
{'valuations shown in the following table. 



USEFULNESS OF THE AOA TR.AINFESHIP PRACTICUM EXPFRIFNCE- PERCENTAGF DISTRISUTIOhS 

In determin- In tyin^ 

ing interest course-, 

in the field together In current job 

Uself Inoss.. , 31 3/! 

Somewhat useful .... IM 36 2f> 

Not useful ,. - U 14 £ 

Not applicable to the job 1 0 14 

No practicum or no Information . . 20 19 18 

Total U'O 100 100 



OUTCOME or THP TKAINING 1MU)0HAMS 

We have already seen that the training programs have produeed 779 persons 
-itJi speeiaJissed preparation for working with or on behalf ot older people. About 
ULiee- tifths of these had had prior connection with the tield of ai;iiig; two-fifths 
iiad not, 

We can now turn to the specific outcomes oi the evaluation study. The data to 
be reported below are preliminary and subject to modification in thv* final report. 

.\s noted rarlier on, four out of five of the enrollers who responded to the ques- 
tionnaire completed their programs and were awarded the degrees they sought. 
Another enc.'ouraging payoff is that 4H percent of those who did not e^/mplete their 
work plau to do so. 

The eri.ieal (luestions are, of course, how many of the former trainees are work- 
ing and at what? The study reveals that approximately 90 percent are In the labor 
force and that more than uinvr-tenths of those are employed. Some i] percent who 



rtictiived the degree they sought have returned to ychool in .senrch n{ a higher 
degree. Thus, 4 percent are not in tlie labor force or back in school. 

It is gratifying to discover that on the whole, the 18 educational institutions 
represented by the former students re.siJonded imaginatively and conscientiously 
to the objectives and requirements set by the Administration on Aging. It is 
especially gratifying when it is recognized that most of them had had relatively 
little formal activity in gerontology until they joined AoA in pioneering the prepji- 
ration of personnel for the tield of aging. 

Sixty-tliree i>ereei:t of the former trainee.y li.ive ;:une into iiositions (hat an' 
^•oncerned totally or partially with older people. Nineteen percent are employed 



but not in the field of nging. The distribution- 
Slat ns : /'< rr, nt 

Kmployed, eoncerned with older i>eople <i3 

Not eoucerned with older people 19 

jRe-enrolled, for a higher degree G 

Unemployed, seeking work s 

Xot in the labor force 4 



Total 100 

At the time of the survey (January 1973), former traineeship recipients wore 

lonntl iii .;^s oetupations eoverini^ many fai-ots <>f Jiging. 'J^he principal nroas 
were — 

Area : lU rccnt 
Planning, administration, and coordination at Federal, State, com- 
munity levels 22 

Direct i/iovision of specialized services IS) 

Teaching and research u 

Manaiiemeut of retirement housing, senior centers, and institutions., s 
AU other, including students employed but not in agiii??, and not 

employed 42 

T.ital ■ 100 



U is significant, in view of the advanced levels of most of the training pro- 
grams, that one-half of the former students are in administrative, supervisory, 
or understudy leadership roles. 

For llie most pari those employed tend to he salistied witii their presi'ut imsi- 
tions: 40 percent stating that they are very satisfied. Salaries range from less 
than $4,000 per year to $20,000 and over. The median salary reported was 
$12.1ia 

Kormer .students who were not employed in aging gave the most frequent reasons 
f<ir not being so enii)loyed as: No appropriate joh opening, more attractive job 
elsewhi'n-. insuflieient oi)portunity or salary. It is encouraging to discover that, 
aiiuing all former trainees, emi)loyed in aging or not «o employed 94 percent Iiavo 
a moderate (IS pen ent), strong (29 percent), or very strong (47 i>ercent) interest 
in the Ih'hi. Tlius, it seems reasonable to assume tliat the Administration on 
Aging's direct training grant program has inculcated or strengthened on pro- 
visions eonfern for the older population. By reason of this concern and of the 
knowledge, skills, and experience they have gaininl. through and sub.sef]tiont to 
tlie training e:-:perience, they are ditTerent people from what they were when 
they eni-olled in their traJnin;,' programs. 

TI)e first years of the program are having '»ther eons«iuenees. too. The bold 
entry of the first institutions into the field has granted a momentum which is 
loading umny others, including community and junior coliejjes to ineori)riratc 
g(>ronfolf)gical edura - Ion into their offerings. 

Increasing numbers of faculty have been developing interest and capacities 
in gerontology. Emiiioyers are boLjinning to havo awar^^ness of the ''nine of 
personnel informed about older i>oople and the processes of aging. Thirty-two 
percent of the surveyed students reported thiit employers recognized tlieir de- 
grees in aging and as many more did not know whether tUe degree was recog- 
nized. Only SO percent indicated tliat the specialized degree was n(>t an asset 
in job funding. 

These are all indicia of significant progress in an area in vijieli there was 
very little activity only 8 years ago. 



APPENDIX 3 

STATEMENT SUBMFiTED BY ANDREW S, KORIRl, SPECIALIST IN OC- 
CUPTIONAL EDUCATION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMIMUNITY 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

JU710 21/1973, 

Mr. Cliairmun, the Aiiici-ican Association of Cduimuiiity jxiid Junior Colleges 
is pleased to have the opportunit.v to submit a statement to the Special Com- 
mittee on Afe'inif. Oiir statement foenscs on the role of tlie Nation's eonimuulty 
colletres in training- persoimeJ to woi k in the field of a^'iiiir. 

Tlie 1971 White House Conference on A^jinj; phiccd emphatjifc^ on the need for 
Ihe development of certlficale and associate degree proj?rams in community 
collejfes to improve the (junlity of persons ^vorlcin^ with the problems facing the 
Hdcrly }»eoi)Ie in our Nation. Such a challen^'e is not strange to the community 
colleges (and Avhen we refer to community coUefres we include Junior colleges 
and technical institutes). The middle level, technical, and paraprofessional seg- 
ments of our labor force have licen targets of tlie education and training pro- 
gram?5 offered by tl^e more llinn 1.100 community colleges. Occupational fields 
such as engineer! n.LT, business administration. Iiealth care, teaching, criminal 
justice. a.nd tronsportation have iieeii provided witli a flow of manpower re- 
ceiving proi)n ration throug'n certilicate and associate degroe progranis in com- 
munity colleges for at ioa.st /Mlocaflo. 

Altliongh the careers In the Held of aging are not new» there is today an 
cmi>lmsis on aervice-rettdci'inf; personnel that is new. For some time, the educa- 
tional enterprises of our Nation Imve been prodneing a flow of professionals 
prepared In the skills of research, planning, and administration for the field 
<if gerorJtoiogy. Manpower devolopm'snt efforts have generally ijgnored the person 
who must on a daily basis render services to the elderly in our communities. 
Wliether we tallt of the city and county agencies, or the private organizations 
(clnn-dies, dmritable groups, yolnnteer service agencies) the community senior 
citizens, centers, or .Ki)ecial housing units for tlie elderly persons, we find that 
Mie einjdoyees directly responsible for rendering services for the elderly have 
no rrnining for the functions they perform. The burden on the people who per- 
f<n-m the.so functions is of ten overwhelming. ^As a result, many older Americans 
are poorly served by the various agencies, or exist with no attention given to 
tJieir needt^. ^ - ^ - ; : 

Jf the quality of life of. tlie elderly is to he improved, eaeli researcher^ each 
plaimer. and each agency administrator presently working iu the field of aging 
must be matched with a teau) of persons specifically trained, to render services. 
Trained rosea rchers, planners, and administrators must he complemented with 
trained paraprofei«5ionals, technicians, or paragerontologists to meet the needs of 
the elderly economically and efl^eetively. The Nation cannot afford the luxury of a 
trained corps of professionals working with untrained service-rendering person- 
nel. This practice is economically unsound and does harm to countless senior 

Oitissens..,;:, . . v/;.- ■ .'-"I;'. 

;\Ye feel, that the Nation's community colleges have the capability to improve 
tlie iuanpower picture in the field of aging, ^he number of these 2-year institu- 
tions hi|crea.ses annually. Community colleges are now- situated in more than 1,100 
conimuhities. EacI) of these communities has locally a potential resource for 
improving the manpower that works with the elderly, people. . . ■ r 

According to a survey o' 1,137 community , and Junior college^ recently eon- 
ducted by the association. r;S were found to be offering programs specifically 
related to the field of aging. Of these colleges, 43 were providing programs to 
upgrade persons presently employed such as managers of seiiior centers, nursing 
home administrators, nurse's aides, and geriatric' aides. The remaining I5 col- 
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h'.iTi's niTurod ('(Tiilirate JUid n.s.socijUi* dei^itM' pr(i{;niiiis in ^gerontology, iiursiii;.': 
homo iulmiiiisd-jaion, gori:itrics. 'I'he survey identified 112 colleges tlint plan 
lo inii>l(Mn<'Ut pro^r;inis in the next li years. 

Additionally, almost lOO community colie;;cs presently provide a wide ran;:(? 
of services de>.ii;ned lo improve life for the (dderly. These services include in- 
r(>rmati»)u and leferra? re.^arding jiersonal problems, eounse>ing and guidanee 
rc^artling employment and other opportunities, prer<»tirement planning, voea- 
tiona 1 and hasie skill developmenl. eultural and ret real ional aetivitlea, and 
nntiitional services. /inn)nj; oiJiers. Fur therm ore, com m unity e<) lieges have taken 
nil roU's as area ag(»neies (►n a;;in,i:, operators of senior centers and the sponsors 
*i\ rrlired senior volunteer pro.irramt:. 

This suuuuary of covunuir/y college roles in umnpower development activities, 
in provi<lin.i: iunnan service*, and in performing community organizationr.l func- 
tions pcrtaimni: to the improvement of tlie (luality of life of the aging demon- 
strates the interest of the community colleges in the older American and the 
rapahility of the institutions a valuable resource. 

As individual community colleges come to us to seek guidance regarding 
«Mitry into or expansion of the training of iKirsonnel f()r the field of aging, 
feriain (pu»stions are raised by these c*)i leges. We believe the Special Ccmmiittee 
on Aging will lind the tpiestious of value in its deliberations. Tliey generally 
take the following form : 

Does ('oujrress see the ne(»d !*»r improved nianj)ower at the service-rendering 
level? 

/)oe.s Coujrrc.ss understand the ca pa hi lit/(?s of community colleges in preparing 
manpower for the Held of aging? 

Will appropriations be f<»rthcoming to cover tkie cost of the training and up- 
irrading of service-rendering personnel? 

Will funds be available to pntvide iuiernshii)s to couun\mity college students? 

Will funds be available to agencies to employ the graduates of community 
college programs? 

IIow can funds nnrlcr education legislation be pooled i.ogether with the "Older 
Americans Coiuprelu^nsive Services Aiuendments of 107.V* to support manpower 
dcveloinnent programs? 

These ipiestituis are critical to the decisionmakers iu comLnuiiity colleges. Com- 
munity colleges are able to mobilize their cajiabilitiea to provide the traiidng 
fo iiu'et the national commitnieut to iini)rove tlie quality of manr'jower working 
with the? needs of the older Anierictm. We urge this committee to seriously con- 
sider the Nation's network of comiunnity colleges as a resourcp for the training 
ami upgradii>g of iH;rsonn(»l for the field of gerontology and that adequate funds 
be earmarked for this )>!irpose. 
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